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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


— 


START THE CHILDREN RIGHT by giving them a library of their own. Don’t 
let them handicap their lives by getting the habit of reading worthless books recom- 
mended by their playmates or picked up at random. 


HELP THEM TO SUCCESS by supplying them with books that will droaden 


their minds, s¢mu/ate the imagination, and develop character. 


THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED by giving them ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,” a whole 
library of children’s literature taken from the writings of the best authors of ancient 
and modern times. Stories that delight the children and cultivate a taste for good 
literature by making them eager to read more of the same kind. 


CONTENTS ENDORSED BY 


Volume I. Folk Stories and Fables. Charles W. Eliot. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Volume Il. Myths from Many Lands. Arthur T. Hadley. Joel Chandler Harris. 
Volume III. Stories from the Classics. Woodrow Wilson. John Burroughs. 


— 7° — Le a. ee G. Stanley Hall. Edwin Markham. 

olume V. Stories from Seven ‘avorites. : 

——— vie ee —— _ Poems. aig het —. —— 
olume ; e Out-of-Door Book. oo ? a 

Volume VIII. Adventures and Achievements. Rev. William Lawrence. J. T. Trowbridge. 

Volume IX. Poems and Rhymes. Cardinal Gibbons. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Volume X. Modern Stories. And many others. 


An illustrated pamphlet containing a list of the 700 selections and 245 authors re- 
presented and the critical opinions of 27 leading educators and authors, sent free on 
request. 


IF YOU ALREADY OWN THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SEND US THE NAMES OF FRIENDS 
WHO MIGHT BE INTERESTED 


Children’s Hour, Dept. N. Houghton Mifflin Co. Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 


Books for Children and 


Young People 
Fall, 1913 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN | 


The Story of Waitstill Baxter 


Told by the Author of ‘‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm ”’ 


RS. WIGGIN has struck a new note in this novel, which has for its 
setting the familiar Maine village so dear to the hearts of the 
readers of Rebecca. She has chosen to write her drama about the lives of 
two heroines, step-sisters of widely varying characteristics and tempera- 
ments, and her plot deals entirely with their experiences as young women 
and not as children. There is more intensity, more dramatic ability, more 
of life’s problems present than in any of her former stories, while the same 
sure human touch pervades every page. 

The characters of old Deacon Baxter, shopkeeper, miser, and tyrant, 
Uncle Bart, philosopher and friend, Ivory Boynton, with his youth and 
loyalty, to say nothing of the two girls, Waitstill and Patience, stand out 
firmly as types of Maine folk of two generations ago which will long remain 
in the memories of readers. 


A Bit of Philosophy from Uncle Bart. —‘“‘The great thing in life, as I take it, 
Cephas, is to know exactly what to expect. Your mother’s gen’ally credited with 
an onsartin’ temper, but folks does her great injustice in so thinkin’, for in a long 
experience I’ve seldom come across a temper less onsartin’ than your mother’s. 
You know exactly where to find her every mornin’ at sun-up and every night at 
sun-down. There ain’t nothin’ you can do to put her out o’ temper, ’cause she’s all 
out aforehand. You can jest go about your reg’lar business ’thout any fear of dis- 
turbin’ her any further than she’s disturbed a’ready, which is consid’able. It would 
kind o’ gall me to keep stiddy watch of a female’s disposition, wonderin’ when she 
was goin’ to haveatantrum. A tantrumonce a year’s an awful upsettin’ kind of a 
thing in a family, my son, but a tantrum every twenty-four hours is jest part o’ the 
day’s work.” 


Illustrated. Square r2mo, $1.30 net. Postage 12 cents. 
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| HISTORY AND ADVENTURE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE | 


The Man with the Iron Hand 


By JOHN C. PARISH 
First of a Series of Tales of the Great Valley, edited by B. F. SHAMBAUGH 


There are few regions of America richer in history and picturesque romance 
than the great Mississippi Valley. An important new series of books for juvenile 
and grown-up readers, which has been projected by Dr. Shambaugh of the Iowa 
Historical Society, aims to exploit this region and this wealth of material in the 
most effective and interesting way. The first of the true tales deals with the life 
and adventures of Henri de Tonty, the man with the iron hand, and incidentally 
with Marquette, Joliet, La Salle, and other well-known historical figures. The 
story is not so much a story based upon history as real history told with imagin- 
ative vividness and picturesqueness. 

Illustrated. Crown 800, $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


Wonderful Escapes by Americans 
By WILLIAM STONE BOOTH 


The stories in this book deal with episodes from Indian times down through the 
Revolutionary and Civil Wars to the present day. They are exciting reading, and 
at the same time both instructive and inspiring, as showing the variety of adven- 
ture experienced by Americans in peace and war during the period of the develop- 
ment of the country. The book should become a standard juvenile which will 
have at the same time no little interest for adult readers. 

Illustrated. Octavo, $2.00 net. Postage extra. 


The Quest of the Fish-Dog Skin 


By JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ, Author of “ With the Indians in the Rockies” 


Another story of Pitamakan, the Blackfoot, and Tom Fox, his white friend. 
The quest takes them over 700 miles of the wild, unsettled West. We do not know 
of any other author who can write of the old Indian days and scenes as Mr. Schultz 
writes of them, and it is not likely there ever will be any other, for there are not 
many now who remember them so vividly. 

Illustrated. Crown 800, $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


The Young Sharpshooter 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


This new book by Mr. Tomlinson is the beginning of a new series, which will 
treat of the Civil War in stories as interesting and stimulating as the well-known 
Revolutionary stories by the same author. It tells the experiences of a New York 
boy who is enrolled as a sharpshooter in the Peninsula Campaign of 1862 under 
McClellan. Mr. Tomlinson handles his incidents with ingenuity and skill, and 
has produced a story that is no less thrilling than his earlier books. 

Illustrated. Crown 8v0, $1.50. 
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Midshipman Days 
By ROGER WEST 
A story of Annapolis and of two young midshipmen who make a cruise to the 
Mediterranean, and when the Spanish War breaks out see real service in Cuban 
waters. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.00 net. Postage 11 cents. 


The Boy Editor 


By WINIFRED KIRKLAND 


In this story of school life the “‘boy editor” is an ambitious student who lives 
entirely in his books. A serious mistake which he makes wakes him to a sense of 
realities and he sets out to accomplish something really useful. 

Illustrated. 12mo0, $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


A Scout of To-Day 
By ISABEL HORNIBROOK 
This story tells how a group of boys join a Boy Scout organization and have in- 
teresting and exciting adventures in the woods and along the shores of New 
England. Especially interesting are the words and music of a new song for the 
Boy Scouts, which will prove widely popular. 
With illustrations and a colored frontispiece. Crown 8vo, $1.00 net. Postage 12 cents. 


The Irish Twins 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


The story of two little Irish children, Larry and Eileen, told with the charm and 
faithfulness which has made the earlier books of this series, ‘The Dutch Twins” 
and “The Japanese Twins,” so highly esteemed and so popular. 

Illustrated. Square 8vo, $1.00 net. Postage 16 cents. 


The Railroad Book 


By E. BOYD SMITH 
In the accurate and entertaining style which characterizes its predecessors, the 
Farm and Seashore Books, this new volume tells how two children learn about 
trains and railroads. The leading incidents and matter are illustrated by a number 
of colored drawings and several in pen and ink. 
Illustrated. Oblong, $1.50 net. Postage 15 cents. 


The Golden Dog 


By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 


This is the quaintly told story of a lonely little boy and a stray dog which proves 
to be of rare breed and training. Convinced that he should not keep the dog, the 
boy sets out to find its owner, and at last, after many vicissitudes and interesting 
adventures, succeeds in restoring it to the Princess. The illustrations, all in color, 
are sympathetic and pleasing. 

Illustrated. Square 12mo, $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 
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| FANCIFUL TALES FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


The House with the Silver Door 
By EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


Three original fairy stories, ““The House with the Silver Door,” “King Hansel 
the First,” and “*The Star Princess,”’ told in Miss Tappan’s natural and excellent 
way. Captivating illustrations by Emily Hall Chamberlain, who made the pictures 
for Mrs. Burnham’s “Flutterfly,”’ and a decorative cover and jacket will increase 
its attraction for children. 

Illustrated. Square 12mo, $1.00 net. Postage 12 cents. 


Little Girl Blue Plays “I Spy” 
By JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER GATES 


A new “Little Girl Blue” story, in which the small heroine — who is a doll — 
plays “I Spy” and indulges in many new and diverting escapades. In illustrations, 
cover, and color work, the volume will resemble closely the first two books. 

Illustrated. Square 18mo, 50 cents net. Postage 7 cents. 


A Book of Fairy-Tale Bears 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON 


This collection of about twenty of the best fairy stories about bears has been 
gathered from the folk-lore of all nations. The stories will be most interesting to 
children from five to twelve years old, but to all who are interested in fairy tales or 
folk-lore this method of presenting familiar fairy stories should have special 
appeal. The colored illustrations will be decorative and striking. 

Illustrated. 16mo, 75 cents net. Postage 9 cents. 


Ballads of the Be-Ba-Boes 


By D. K. STEVENS 


The Be-Ba-Boes are legless creatures built on the principles of the toys with 
the rounded bases, which always stand upright under whatever circumstances. 
The pictures of them and the verses about them which make this book are clever 
and highly amusing, always in the best of taste, yet full of rich humor which chil- 
dren will enjoy. 

Illustrated. Narrow gto, $1.50 net. Postage 16 cents. 


Plays for the Home 


By AUGUSTA STEVENSON 


The plays in this collection have been adapted from favorite fairy tales and folk- 
lore. Among the titles are The Crow and the Fox, The Ugly Duckling, The 
Red Shoes, The Song in the Heart (suggested by Grimm’s Three Spinners), and 
The Emperor’s Jest. They are not long and may be given with as little or as much 
stage setting and costuming as desired. A highly colored cover adds a holiday 
attraction to the book. 

Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. Square crown 800, $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
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‘* Have you heard of the wonderful one-horse shay, 
That was built in such a logical way — 
Have you ever heard of that, I say ?”’ 


— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





HOME PROGRESS 


DEDICATED TO 
THROUGH 


ON HOME PROGRESS 


Tue object of the Home Progress 
Society, we cannot too often repeat, 
is the enrichment of family life. 
Everything in the magazine is con- 
tributory to this end. Last year, we 
devoted a certain number of pages 
of the magazine to the publication 
of articles relating to housekeeping 
and homemaking. So many of our 
members found the articles on 
housekeeping and homemaking of 
such great value, and wrote so en- 
thusiastically to the Editor with re- 
gard to them, that, this year, we 
shall print more of these articles. 
Certainly, the life of any family can- 
not be enriched unless the home- 
maker is given every aid, — not 
only in bringing up the children, but 
in the directing, or the performing 
of, the tasks of the household. 
Whether a woman employs a ser- 
vant, or does her own work, she 
must be an accomplished house- 
keeper if the life of her home is to be 
truly rich. Home Progress intends 
to make an even greater effort than 
previously to help the homemaker 


THE ENRICHMENT OF 
THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


FAMILY LIFE 


HSL 


Uji /| BY 
l oo = 


along these lines. In this number 
appears a significant article on this 
subject. In other numbers, other 
articles, equally as valuable, will be 
published. Our great desire is to 
help our members to be the best pos- 
sible kind of homemakers. To do 
this, is to help them to “mother”’ 
their children in the best possible 
way. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT TRAINING 
FOR A VOCATION 


Tue Editor receives a great many 
letters from fathers and mothers, 
asking how they can detect in their 
little children signs of future voca- 
tions; what kind of vocational train- 
ing is best; and how they can give it 
to the children. Miss Laselle has 
written for this number of the 
magazine an article on this subject, 
in order to help answer these ques- 
tions. She tells just what we should 
think, and not think, about the vo- 
cational intimations of little chil- 
dren; and she gives valuable advice 
as to vocational training. But she 
concludes by saying that the most 
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important vocational training for 
any child, whatever its future voca- 
tion may turn out to be, is the train- 
ing of the will power. Strength of 
purpose is the most important ele- 
ment of success in any vocation; the 
will to do is the thing most neces- 
sary. 


ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION IN 
HOUSEWORK 


Mrs. W1ng, in her unusually telling 
article in this month’s number of 
the magazine,.on the subject of 
“The Useof Brains in Housework,” 
makes the point that the question 
to be considered, with regard to a 
great many tasks is, “Can I get as 
good a result,—or a result not 
quite so good that will answer the 
purpose just as well, — by the ex- 
penditure of less time and labor?” 
By a process of subtraction of time 
and labor in connection with one 
task, the housekeeper is able to add 
that amount of time, — minus the 
labor, — to rest or recreation. Per- 
haps no worker realizes less than the 
housekeeper the relation of rest to 
efficiency; probably no other work- 
er has so much difficulty in fitting 
rest-periods into her schedule. The 
tasks of household work, prover- 
bially, are unending; there is always 
something that the housekeeper can 
do, and feels that she must do. Mrs. 
Wing’s aim is to help her to see that 
to rest is one of these essential 
things. The housekeeper must sub- 
tract from her labors enough time 
to add a certain definite number of 
half-hours of rest and recreation to 
her schedule. This is, really, the 
most important problem in arithme- 
tic that she has to solve. 


CATS AND CHILDREN 


In the Home Nature Study Depart- 
ment this month considerable space 
is given to the question of cats and 
birds. The very best authorities 
unite in saying that the birds must 
be protected from the cats; especial- 
ly during the nesting season. Who is 
to do this protecting? The answer 
is, the children. They are out of 
doors more than the grown-up 
members of the family; and for this 
reason can, even better than the 
grown-ups, keep a watch over the 
nests of the birds. Better than any 
one else, a child can follow the 
movements of a cat, and deter it in 
time, in the event of its coming too 
dangerously near the nest of a bird. 
We need the help of the children in 
a great many things. One of them 
is in this matter of protecting birds 
from cats. 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Many of our members have writ- 
ten, asking at what age, and to see 
what plays, children should be tak- 
en to the theatre; — if taken at all. 
Miss Melbourne’s article in this 
month’s number of the magazine 
contains an excellent answer to this 
question. There is, however, some- 
thing still further to say about it; 
namely, that the best theatre for 
children is the theatre they make 
for themselves; in which they, or 
their dolls, or their pet dogs or cats, 
play the parts. Children like to 
““make-believe” even better than 
they like to see other persons mak- 
ing-believe. They will dramatize 
not only the books that they read, 
and the stories that are told them, 
but the small happenings of their 
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every-day lives. Encourage the 
children to do this, and help them 
to do it. While they are small this 
theatre of their own will be the best 
theatre for them; and, when they 
are older, they will enjoy the 
grown-up theatre all the more for 
having had this kind of children’s 


theatre. 


BIBLICAL PICTURES 
TeELuinG Bible stories to children, 
and reading the Bible itself to them 
are, of course, the ways in which we 
best like to lead children to a know- 
ledge of and a love for the Bible. 
There is another good way of inter- 
esting children in the Bible, 
showing them pictures illustrating 
the great stories of the Bible. There 
are so many of these pictures, both 
among the old masters and among 
modern paintings that it is possible 
to find a picture showing almost 
every important event of the Bible. 
Copies of these pictures may be 
bought for a penny each. Begin a 
collection for a child; and that child 
will soon save his pennies for the 
purpose of continuing the collec- 
tion. When a sufficient number of 
pictures are in hand, help the child 
to arrange them in order, either in a 
book, or in a portfolio. In the course 
of a few years, that child will not 
only have acquired a very great in- 
terest in the Bible, — he will have 
illustrated the Bible with pictures. 


THE MOTHER AS TRAINED NURSE 


A FEW generations ago, when there 
were not many trained nurses, and 
no district visiting nurses at all, 


the mother of a family knew more 
about nursing than does the mother 
of to-day,— who, when there is 
illness in the family, even if she does 
not havea trained nurse in the house 
very often has the district visiting 
nurse come for an hour or two every 
day. Certainly, the sick are more 
comfortably and wisely cared for in 
these days of trained nurses; and, of 
course, in cases of serious illness, 
they have become a necessity, — 
almost. But it is quite possible for 
a mother to take care of a sick child 
in a way that will be perfectly satis- 
factory to the attending physician. 
In order to do this, she must, how- 
ever, become trained; that is to say, 
she must learn from the doctor what 
to do, and how to do it; and then she 
must do it exactly. A mother who, 
by reason of distance, or any other 
reason, is unable to have a trained 
nurse when there is illness in the 
family, will be instructed by the 
doctor at the time of the illness. 
But it would be much simpler, not 
only for her and the doctor, but also 
for the sick person, if she already 
knew something of the details of 
trained nursing. A great many of 
these can be learned by reading; — 
reading books and articles on the 
subject, written by competent phy- 
sicians and good nurses. A number 
of such books have been recom- 
mended in the magazine; many such 
articles have been, and will be, there 
published. I hope that all our 
members, especially those who are 
mothers, will try to train them- 
selves somewhat, by these means, 
to be nurses. 





CHILDREN AND THE THEATRE 


BY MARGARET 


MELBOURNE 


With Pictures from Silhouettes by Mary H. Frye 


THE first occupation of the new- 
born baby is to find out about him- 
self and his immediate surround- 
ings. He moves his little hands and 
arms, exercises his untried vocal or- 
gans, — with results, often, I fancy, 
astonishing to himself. He learns 
to distinguish his relatives from 
other large objects. 

In an incredibly short time he has 
exhausted his own resources and is 
demanding to be entertained. And 
how do we entertain him? We have 
to do something within his experi- 
ence, so we clap our hands together. 
Soon we are making-believe to make 
a cake. How soon that “making- 
believe” comes in! Although he 
does n’t yet know exactly what a cake 
is, his imagination has begun to be 
stirred, and the mind is scarcely to 
be found too small to vizualize this 
tempting article of diet. 

Then we make noises to divert his 
infant mind, and be- 
come in turn a duck, 

a pig, and a chicken. 
He tries to make a 


cake, to be a duck, a pig, and a 
chicken, and the fun of his life has 
begun. It depends on him and you 
whether he is to make the most of 
it, to distil from it joy which shall 
last as long as he lives. 

We make rather severe demands 
upon his imagination in his earliest 
days. It is so new and fresh and 
eager that when the real cake comes 
and the pictures of the beasties, or 
the loved animals themselves, they 
are old friends. Sometimes we think 
our duty is done when we have 
started him in life with this small 
stock in trade. For some children it 
is.done. They can go on into a 
world of their own, where the ani- 
mals are all personified; every stone 
heap a castle; and every flower a 
fairy waiting for the first starlight 
to be set free, to sup dew, and to 
dance in the garden paths. Usually 
the next stimulant is the fairy tale 
or Robinson Crusoe, for almost 
from his birth the child has tastes 
and preferences, and is an individual. 
If we could only remember this! 


‘¢ The Pied Piper of Hamelin.’* 
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We forget it every day with grown- 
ups as well as children. We “forget 
to remember” that preferences are 
what make us different from other 
people. 

We must n’t be 
surprised then if 
the baby prefers the 
noise made by the 
ungenteel pig to the 
more refined peep of 
the chicken, if he 
gloats over the ogre 
in his fairy stories, 
or likes Robinson 
Crusoe better than 
Hans Andersen. He is probably 
born that way and may, later on, 
evolve something from early tastes 
not shared by his family, which will 
be of great use to the world. 

This is all a preamble to the an- 
swer to the questions, ‘‘ What do you 
think of the theatre for children?” 
“At what age should they first be 
taken?” The only bias I have about 
the educa- 
tion of child- 
ren after they 
have been 
taught to 
obey and to 
tell as much 
truth as they 
can, is in 


** Rip Van Winkle.”’ 


THEATRE 


*€ Alice in Wonderland.”’ 


“ce 


regard to this very ability “to 
make-believe.” 

Of all places in the world the one 
where they “make-believe” most 
successfully is in the theatre. They 
do it so well that even if they come 
to years of wealth and hardness of 
hearing, and have to sit in the front 
row, they forget that there is any 
other world, and wake with a start to 
the chill of the home-going. 

When we take the child for the 
first time to the play it is almost a 
rite. We are opening a new world to 
him, and we want him to go in by 
just the right door. Sometimes we 
think, “‘ Now when I was a child by 
what door did I goin?” Nine times 
out of ten it would be the wrong en- 
trance for your own youngster. Let 
us say ‘‘What does he like best? Is 
itanimals? Does he play that Carlo 
is his horse, and does he take Tabby 
to ride as a friend of the family?” 
If he does, and “Chanticleer” and 

““The Blue Bird” 
are in town, take 
him to see them. 
When he comes 

































home he will 
play for 
weeks and 
perhaps for al- 
ways, that his ani- 
mal friends are just as 
intelligent and as_ keenly 
interested in him as he 
in them. 

If he enjoys a mixture 
of every-day and fairy- 
land, if he is the kind of 
child who knows how to 
feel himself flying though 
still being a child; who 
believes that he may find 
a fairy be- 
hind the 
hedge when 
it is a. bit 
dusky, —let him see “Peter Pan.” 

There is a child who likes to 
laugh over his stories. He will en- 
joy “Rip Van Winkle” to the core 
of his being; for, as a rule, the pathos 
of that tale quite escapes him. 

There is another kind of play 
which stirs his sense of association, 
and which is particularly precious. 
This is the play made from familiar 
tales, “‘ Alice in Wonderland,” with 
the white rabbit, ‘‘The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin,” “Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy,” ‘“‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm,” and Grimm’s fairy tales. 
What can be lovelier than to have 
all these come alive? 

Don’t be afraid of a few good 
ogres and imps, except for the ex- 
tremely over-wrought and over-im- 
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‘* The Blue Bird,”” 











aginative child, who should be 
brought up if possible in the out-of- 
doors. The child 
who would be 
shocked to see an 
accident, or hor- 
ror of any sort, 
in real life, has 
enough latent 
sense of humor 
and proportion to 
relegate the 
fairy tale de- 
mons to their 
proper sphere. 


They are the spice of stories and 
plays. They stimulate the heroes to 
be heroes, and give an opportunity 
for rescuing maidens in distress, 
which makes one thankful that 
there is a weaker sex. If the hero 
has a good heart and a clear head, 
the child will profit by his experi- 
ences, as if they were his own. If 
the stage is beautifully set, the 
music good and easy to take away 
in one’s mind, you have furnished 
materials for the child’s every wak- 
ing minute, and I am not sure but 
what his dreams will be sweeter. 
As to age: If Alice comes to town 
don’t think that five or six is too 
young,— only be sure that she is 
the real Alice. The White Rabbit is 
always alluring. 
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These dramatic treats should be 
rare at first, — great occasions. We 
don’t want to see*our children in the 
state of mental hurry in which most 
of us live. We want the impression 
to sink in, to expand, to become a 
fragrance which will give rise to 
that pleasant association of ideas 
which makes us, as we grow older, 
turn back to our childhood. 

Two or three times in every 
winter, plays that children can en- 
joy will come to the nearest city. 
Those who don’t like them, who 
forget after a few years how to play 
the ‘“‘make-believe” game, have 


my keenest sympathy. Whatever 


else they enjoy, that is a delight- 
ful corner closed to their blinded 
eyes. 

Just one don’t at the end. Don’t 
expect Jack or Jane to be better 
boys or girls right away after seeing 
“The Christmas Carol,” or “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.” You will be dis- 
couraged to see them imitating the 
gouty symptoms of the grandfather, 
and copying the most undesirable 
features. Those are the dramatic 
incidents left on the surface. Un- 
derneath has gone the best of it all, 
and it is even then at work adjust- 
ing itself to a receptive moral or- 
ganism. 


‘¢ Peter Pan,”’ 
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Shakespeare’s stage, built by school children, 


SHAKESPEARE’S STAGE BUILT BY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


BY C. L. EDHOLM 


In order to make the study of 
Shakespeare’s works more interest- 
ing and realistic, the teacher of the 
English course in the Hollywood, 
California, High School had pre- 
pared a small model which is an ac- 
curate reproduction of the stage of 
Shakespeare’s time. The work was 
done by pupils in the Manual Arts 
department of the school, and was 
copied with care from an old print 
showing one of the playhouses in 
which some of the great plays were 
first produced. Puppets about five 
inches high are dressed in the cor- 


rect costume for the various parts, 
and are set upon the stage, when a 
certain play is being studied. These 
are not marionettes, for the idea is 
not to reproduce the play with mov- 
ing figures, but rather to indicate by 
appropriate stage setting and cos- 
tuming just how the drama was 
originally given. This device adds 
very greatly to the interest of the 
pupils, in a course that is too often 
made dull and pedantic. It might 
very well be done in other schools 
as part of the work of the “Shake- 
speare courses.” The pupils would 
welcome it gladly. For boys like 
the carpentry work involved in 
making the stage, and girls enjoy 
dressing dolls. ° 





CONDUCTED BY 
THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


ALBERT H. PRATT, PRESIDENT 


(The members of the Burroughs Nature Club have been so busily engaged during the past 
two months in making ‘‘observations of nature,’ that they have not had time to write down 
these observations and to send them to the President. For this reason, Questions and Answers, 
and Observations of Members, do not appear in the Department this month. Their place is taken 
by a discussion regarding ‘*Cats and Birds.’’ On page 63 of the August Number of the maga- 
zine, there was os a letter from Miss Eva March Tappan, in defense of cats in their rela- 
tion to birds, Miss Tappan’ s letter was in the nature of a reply to the statement made in Miss 
Keyes’s story, ‘‘Bird Wardens of Bamborough,’’ that “Every cat kills from ten to Sifty song- 
birds in one season’? ; which statement Miss Tappan is inclined to doubt. Miss Tappan’ s letter bas 
called forth a number of letters, protesting against her defense of cats! One of these is from Miss 
Keyes, another is from Mr. Albert H. Pratt, and a third is from Mr. Edward H. Forbush, 
State Ornithologist of Massachusetts. We herewith print these three letters. Certainly the 
weight of evidence in this matter would seem to be against the cats, and their owners,— with 
the notable exception of Miss Tappan’s cat, and Miss Tappan.) 


A DAY WITH MR. BURROUGHS AT source by calling on Mr. Burroughs 


WOODCHUCK LODGE in a body at his summer home, 


Miss J. R. Prentiss, President of Woodchuck I sodge, Roxbury, N.Y., 
the Burroughs Nature Club of At-_ two hours by train from Oneonta. 
lanta, Ga., spent 
a few weeks this 
summer at One- 
onta, N.Y., and 
sends the follow- 
ing report of the 
first field day of 
the Burroughs Na- 
ture Club of that 
town. 
‘ The Oneonta, 
N.Y. Club, just 
organizing, has 
commenced its 
work in a very 
unique way, ob- hie 
taining inspiration From a photograph by Charles 8. Olcott 
from the fountain Woodchuck Lodge, Mr. Burroughs on the veranda. 
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Mr. Burroughs having very kind- 
ly consented to receive a delegation 
from the club, a party of thirty-five 
went to Roxbury on August 13th, 
nineteen going by train, sixteen in 
three automobiles. We expected to 
exchange only a few words with 
Mr. Burroughs; but, instead, he 
gave up practically the entire day 
to us. His first act of thoughtful- 
ness was to send his automobile to 
meet the Oneonta train, and in two 
trips bring our party to the Lodge. 
Next he went with us down the 
road to the large old red barn, 
where in the hay piled up for 
winter use, we were shown the 
nest of a beautiful snow bird; 
her third attempt this summer to 
have a home and family. She had 
been frightened away from two nests, 
and Mr. Burroughs is anxiously 
watching the present one, feeling 
quite confident that this time all 
will be well. In the basement of the 
barn we found the study where Mr. 
Burroughs wrote “‘ An Outlook from 
a Barn Door.”’ From the barn, we 
went to the “Brush Camp,” a 
small, rustic study with open front, 
half way up a short, steep hill back 
of the Lodge, a place where one 
would be content to remain for 
days. 

Mr.’ Burroughs sat on the edge 
of the floor in the doorway of his 
camp, resting, looking down into 
the peaceful valley below, and then 
off to the long, high range of the 
Catskills beyond; we threw our- 
selves down on the grass about 
him. He talked, not to, but with us, 
answering our questions about 
birds, and telling stories of the chip- 
munks scampering past, and of the 


woodchucks whose holes were all 
about us. 

Later in the day, after luncheon, 
we walked with Mr. Burroughs to 
his birthplace, where a nephew now 
lives. Here the children of our party 
discovered something that Mr. Bur- 
roughs had not seen: the nest of a 
goldfinch in an elm tree by the steps; 
and not only the nest but two tiny 
birds who peered at us over the 
edge, seemingly not at all afraid, — 
nor was the mother bird who came 
to feed them several times while we 
rested on the grass nearby. Here 
again, we had a talk, Mr. Burroughs 
telling of his school days and of his 
Hawaiian trip. Later, he showed 
the children a house he had built 
in the tree, also a large rock on 
which he had played when their 
age. 

About four o’clock, the signal to 
leave was given and with many ex- 
pressions of pleasure, our beautiful 
day was over.” 


FISH HAWK’S NEST 


Tue following account of a fish 
hawk’s nest in Florida has been sent 
us by Mrs. Charles W. Davis of At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

‘Topping a lone cypress tree on 
the banks of Mobley Lake, fifteen 
miles north of Tampa, I saw a fish 
hawk’s nest, so interesting in char- 
acter, that I am sure it deserves 
special mention. None of the natives 
seemed to know when the nest was 
first built, but as far back as fifty 
years, it has been in use. Every 
year a lone pair of birds return to the 
nest, reline it, and set up house keep- 
ing. It has been there so long that 
the gray moss, indigenous to that 














country, is growing in 
long, fantastic curls 
upon it, making it 
present the appear- 
ance of a gray wig. 
The hawks occupying 
the nest are the only 
ones seen in this sec- 
tion;— until, of course, 
the young come, — 
and they are carefully 
guarded by the neigh- 
bors, no one being al- 
lowed to shoot them 
or molest the nest in 
any way, either while 
the birds are occupy- Fig 238 
ing it, or during the 

season between the period when 
the nest is in use.” 


LETTER ABOUT CATS FROM THE 
STATE ORNITHOLOGIST OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS 


Boston, Mass., 
Aug. 29, 1913. 
Dear Mr. Pratr: — 
[ have just received a letter from 
Mr. J. T. Mellus, of Wellesley, in 


which he writes as follows about 
cats: — 


“Near me there is a marshy piece of land, 
with willows, briars, elders and low bushes, 
wild cherries, etc., and the birds like this 
place, and there are blackbirds, robins, gold 
finches, a grosbeak with four young ones, a 
cat bird, and lots of sparrows of different 
kinds, and yellow birds. Now, almost every 
day I go out there to drive away the cats, for 
I know as quick as a cat goes out there by the 
cries of the birds, and I have found at least 
five different cats out there. I think there 
should be a law that no person should have 
but one cat on their place. I know of lots of 
places where they have two, some three, 
others seven, and one place I counted seven- 
teen cats in the cellar of a private house near 
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the woods, and there was a 
fresh pigeon wood pecker’s 
wing on the floor at the 
time. I had a robin’s nest 
in a rose bush about eight 
feet high, the young were 
nearly ready to fly, and 
while I was away one day, a 
cat cleaned out the nest. | 
have had two broods of 
bluebirds in my houses, three 
pair of swallows have had 
young, one chipping spar- 
row had young in the rose 
bush, and a nest of gold 
finches, other birds nesting 
quite near. Within a stone’s 
throw, a grosbeak had a 
nest, and one of the young 
fell out, and a cat got it 
and killed it, although a 
man was within a few feet 
of her trying to stop her.” 





Complaints of this sort are fre- 
quently sent to me, 
Sincerely yours, 
E. H. Forsusn, 
State Ornithologist of Massachusetts. 


THE CAT PROBLEM 
In ‘The Bird Wardens of Bambor- 


ough” which appeared in the June 
and July numbers of the Home 
Procress Macazine, Mary Wil- 
lard Keyes makes a strong plea for 
the protection of the birds by sug- 
gesting that during the nesting sea- 
son, all cats should be kept in wire 
cages, or at least, should be detained 
at home during the night. The arti- 
cle states that cats kill from 10 to 
50 birds each during the season. 
The cats, however, do not lack a 
champion. In the July number is 
printed a letter from Eva March 
Tappan, the author of that charm- 
ing little classic, “Dixie Kitten,” 
that has been read with delight by 
those owning cats and by those who 
do not. “Dixie” is a member of the 
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cat nobility, and the very thought 
of placing her in a wire cage causes 
Miss Tappan to ask, ‘‘Who can 
prove that every cat kills from 10 to 
50 songbirds in one season?” 

In reply it might be said that no 
animal, with the possible exception 
of the dog, has more admirers than 
the cat, and had it been possible, 
surely some one of these admirers 
would have come forward and 
cleared the fair name of the cat by 
proving that they are not guilty of 
such a slaughter of birds as that of 
which they are accused. 

It is not necessary, however, to 
leave this question in any such neg- 
ative manner, for the evidence 
against the cat is overwhelming. 
John Burroughs makes the state- 
ment that cats probably destroy 
more birds than all other animals 
combined. William Dutcher, Pres- 
ident of the National Associa- 


Chipmunks. 


tion of Audubon Societies, consid- 
ers the wild house cat one of the 
greatest causes of bird destruction 
known. He says that the boy with 
the airgun is not in the same class 
with the cat. Edward H. Forbush, 
State Ornithologist of Massachu- 
setts, in his book entitled, ‘‘ Useful 
Birds and Their Protection,” pub- 
lished by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the State of Massachusetts, 
says that the mature cat in good 
hunting grounds kills on an average 
of fifty birds a year. He quotes the 
remark of William Brewster, who 
tells of an acquaintance in Maine 
who said that his cat killed about 
fifty birds a year, and continues: — 


*““A certain cat that was well 


cared for and a particular pet was 
watched through one season, when 
it was found to kill fifty-eight birds, 


intluding the young in five nests. 
Nearly a hundred correspondents 
scattered through all the counties 
of the State of Massachusetts re- 
port the cat as one of the greatest 
enemies of birds. It is quite true, 
however, that some cats do not kill 
many birds, and that some intelli- 
gent or high-bred cats may be taught 
not to kill any. Some cat lovers be- 
lieve that each cat kills on the aver- 
age of not more than ten birds a 
year, but I have learned of two in- 
stances where more than that 
number were killed in a single day, 
and another where seven were 
killed. If we agree, however, that 
the average cat on the farm kills but 
ten birds in a year, and that there is 
one cat to each farm in Massachu- 
setts, we have in round numbers, 
seventy thousand cats killing seven 
hundred thousand birds annually. 
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If we add to the cats kept on the 
farm the enormous number of vil- 
lage and city cats, many of which 
have good opportunities for catch- 
ing birds, we shall see the chief rea- 
son for great mortality to birds and 
their young about our villages and 
cities. The cat is more dangerous to 
birds than any native mammal that 
roams our woods. A friend who was 
raising pheasants near a village 
was obliged to kill more than two 
hundred cats in a few years. An- 
other pheasant raiser, far from any 
village, found it necessary to kill 
about two hundred wandering cats 
the first year.” 

In “Our Vanishing Wild Life,” 
the most convincing plea for the 
preservation of our birds and ani- 
mals that has ever been written, 
Dr. William T. Hornaday says 
thousands of persons who have 
never seen a hunting cat in action 
will doubt this statement, but the 
proof of its truthfulness is too pain- 
fully abundant — that is, that the 
domestic cat is probably the great- 
est four-footed scourge of bird life. 
Let us quote from his book: “The 
quail is about the only game bird 
that the cat affects seriously, and to 
it the cat is very destructive. It is 
the robin, catbird, thrush, bluebird, 
dove, woodpecker, chickadee, phoe- 
be, tanager, and other birds of the 
lawn and garden and orchard that 
afford good hunting for sly and sav- 
age old Thomas. In the New York 
Zoological Park we have seen cats 
catch and kill gray squirrels, chip- 
munks, robins and thrushes, and 
have found the feathers of slaugh- 
tered quail. The chipmunks of the 
Park’ were almost exterminated. 





Gray Squirrels, 


That was the last straw, and we be- 
gan a vigorous war upon those wild 
and predatory cats, and with what 
result? In 1911 a covey of eleven 
quail and settled in our 
grounds, and have remained there. 
Last spring when I left the Admin- 
istration Building at six o’clock, 
after the visitors had gone, I found 
two half-grown rabbits calmly roost- 
ing on the door-mat. The rabbits 
are slowly coming back, and the 
chipmunks are visibly increasing in 
number. The gray squirrels now 
chase over the walks without fear of 
any living thing, and our ducklings 
and young guineas and peacocks are 
safe once more. That cats destroy 
annually in the United States several 
millions of very valuable birds, 
seems fairly beyond question. 


came 
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It is thought by many that there 
should be a law licensing cats, so 
that the well cared for ones could be 
protected, and the others legally de- 
stroyed. Where special effort is be- 
ing made to attract the birds in or- 
chard and garden, it is easily possi- 
ble to arrange so that the birds can 
be protected from the cat. Those 
who are interested in this subject, 
will find full description of these 
means in that valuable little book 
by Gilbert H. Trafton, entitled 
“Methods of Attracting Birds.” 

It is very evident that there is a 
cat problem, and that it has not yet 
been solved. Perhaps some of the 
readers of the Home Procress 
Macazin_E will be able to aid in its 
solution. 


A oe F. 


LETTER FROM MISS KEYES 


The Editor, Home Procress: — 

I am very glad to have Miss Tappan’s 
suggestions in regard to cats, and I believe if 
all owners of cats would provide their pets 
with plenty of raw meat, and also would shut 
them up at night, as she does, there would be 
much less danger to the birds. Many people 
feed their cats largely on left-over cereal and 
vegetables; and we cannot blame the crea- 
tures if they supplement this diet with some- 
thing more to their taste. Individual cats 
differ very much in their dispositions, and 
some of them seem to hunt for the pure plea- 
sure of the sport, for they do not eat birds 
they catch. The chief question in regard to 
providing the proper diet for cats, as in many 
larger matters, — how many persons do it? 
Cat lovers as well as bird lovers (and I count 
myself as belonging in the ranks of both)ought 
to be glad, I think, to have people cwn cnly 
as many cats as they will take the trouble to 
feed properly and to keep housed at night: 
if the cat licensing laws are passed, we shall 
undoubtedly see a shrinkage in the number of 
pets, and also of irresponsible owners. 

At the same time, it is a good plan to con- 
fine a cat (unless proved harmless), during 
the day, in an out-door wire pen for a few 
weeks during the nesting season. I have 


known this to be done with a fine Persian cat 
that was an inveterate chicken thief. Old 
birds are seldom caught, but fledglings in 
great numbers fall victims. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mary Witiarp Keyes. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB QUES- 
TIONS FOR OCTOBER 


( Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Massachusetts. ) 


. What are the principal articles 
of diet of the golden-winged 
woodpecker? 


. Do the majority of our land 


birds hop or walk? 
. When 


bloom? 


does the witch hazel 


. What makes the “shining veil 
of gossamer” that sometimes 


covers the fields on an autumn 
day? 


. What difference is there be- 
tween birds that walk and birds 
that hop, in their methods of 
scratching the ground? 


. How does the high-hole, or gol- 


den-shafted woodpecker pick up 
his food? 


Does the tree toad feed in the 
daytime, or at night? 


. Of what does the solitary bee 
make her cells? 


. What unique characteristic has 
the swift, or chimney swallow? 


. How does the hairy woodpecker 
get the grubs which he feeds 
on? 














WE all know success in homemak- 
ing, as in any business, depends 
more on brains than on muscle, but 
it is difficult to know just how to ap- 
ply one’s brains to any purpose. 
Few of us seem to have had much 
training in thinking steadily and ef- 
fectively on any given subject. The 
mind is active enough; it goes all 
day long without urging; but it runs 
about aimlessly from one thing to 
another, and accomplishes nothing. 
There is no reason why the brain 
should not work as many hours and 
as steadily as the body. No more 
reason why it should be allowed to 
wander away to yesterday’s novel, 
or to clothes, or even to Sunday’s 
sermon, than why the body should 
be allowed to go picnicking when it is 
not tired, and the day’s work is but 
just begun. My brain must solve 
my problem, or I| shall get nowhere. 
If it is not trained to bear its share 
of the burden, then I must train it. 
I must hold it to its work as I do 
my feet in walking, or my hands in 
beating eggs. I will try it first with 
something easy, something concrete, 
—the detail with which my hands 
happen to be busy. 

I find that, in doing this, it helps 
to ask myself definite questions 
about the work in hand, and to give 
myself clear, simple, truthful an- 
swers. While I am ironing I weigh 
the pros and cons as to whether 
ironing pays. Why do I iron this 
kitchen apron so carefully? Because 


THE USE OF BRAINS IN HOUSEWORK 


BY ANNE L. 


WING 





it keeps clean longer; looks better; 
takes up less room in the drawer; is 
more becoming to the wearer; and, 
also, I do it from habit. Having 
thus given myself all possible an- 
swers to my question, my brain 
must weigh them against the out- 
put of time and strength. It must 
be decided whether I should iron 
my aprons, or leave them rough- 
dry. 

When I set my table, I ask my- 
self why this dish is kept here in 
my closet? Is it the easiest place 
for putting it away, or the most 
convenient one from which to get it? 
Can I save one step by keeping it 
in another place? Why do I have 
this book or vase or basket in my 
living room? Is it endeared to any 
of my family by association? Does 
it, by its usefulness, or its beauty, or 
its sentimental value, pay for the 
space it occupies and the care I give 
it? Would any one miss it? Or is it 
worthless, and left here only because 
I have not taken the trouble to dis- 
pose of it? There are thousands of 
such details, and the possibility of 
thousands of small savings of time 
and strength, which, together, will 
increase efficiency astonishingly. 

Dishwashing is a most promising 
field for such experiments, and 
sweeping, dusting, and laundry 
work are no less so. There is no 
itemof housework that is not worth 
examining as with a microscope. 
No extra time need be taken up by 
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this study, for the brain and hands 
both work best when they work to- 
gether. While I am dusting the 
vase, for instance, is the very best 
time to weigh its worth to me 
against its constant costof spaceand 
time and strength. It takes patience 
at first and will-power, but, with 
practice, it grows easier, and the 
brain finally works with little con- 
scious effort. To hearten myself 
further, I have only to remember 
the precious time and strength I 
shall be able to save by and by. 
Some bits of work may well be cut 
out entirely, others halved, others 
simplified. I know this is true, for I 
have tried it thoroughly, and it has 
helped me to do work that other- 
wise would have taken twice my 
time and strength. There is nothing 
new about the plan, — it is simply 
breaking the bundle of sticks one at 
a time. 

If I would be efficient, not only 
must each detail be studied by it- 
self, but they must all be weighed 
one against another. I must know 
their comparative importance, their 
value, too, in terms of strength and 
time. There is always more work in 
sight than one pair of uands can do. 
What is most important? What 
may be put over until to-morrow? 
What must be done to-day? What 
will happen if I leave out this or 
that? Will the house run _ less 
smoothly? Whose comfort and hap- 
piness will be disturbed, whose 
health endangered, whose best good 
sacrificed? And when the answers 
are all thought out, they will be true 
only for the day. To-morrow or 
next week the family need may be 
quite different; the time and 


strength available may be more, — 
it may be less. No two days, no 
two hours are alike. New adjust- 
ments must be made continually. 
In housekeeping there are no “‘con- 
stants.” Its charm lies in its change 
and variety. Fitting the means to 
the end grows as fascinating as a 
game. We like the work that de- 
mands our best. The woman is to 
be pitied who lets her task be only 
drudgery, as it must, unless heart 
and soul and mind, as well as 
strength, go into it. 

In money-saving, too, this work- 
ing with the smallest detail pays. If 
I would make every dollar, every 
cent, do its full work, I must keep 
an exactaccount. But simply keep- 
ing the account helps little. The 
wisdom of each purchase must be 
questioned; its value and cost con- 
sidered. To-day’s expense must be 
compared with yesterday’s. I must 
study the details of expenditure, un- 
til the hidden lessons are brought to 
view. I must put them into such 
shape that the facts will stand out 
clearly, and be ready always to 
show where the leaks have been. 
Each reason for buying must be 
looked at honestly, and be given its 
just weight. Fashion, personal 
taste, habit, must all have due, but 
not undue, consideration. The lux- 
uries must be made to stand out 
among the essentials. (I underline 
them with red ink.) The smallest 
possible saving is well worth while 
unless, of course, it costs more in 
time and strength than it saves in 
money. We pay for our homes in 
money, time, strength, thought, 
and will power. Any one of these 
may be saved at the expense of the 











others. So there is aiways the ques- 
tion, — which shall I save, my 
money or myself? Astonishing re- 
sults may be had with will and 
thought, when money runs low. All 
this takes time, but I do not know 
any time spent to better advan- 
tage. 

[ have spoken thus at length of 
details, because, being small and 
concrete, they are easy to grasp defi- 
nitely; and the understanding of 
them thoroughly clears the mind to 
see the big things of life. Inde- 
pendent, honest, earnest, definite 
thinking is the thing we housewives 
need most, both to decide the ends 
we wish to aim at and the steps we 
must take to reach these ends. Prej- 
udice and mental inertia stand in 
our path and must be cleared away. 
These are among the worst enemies 
of economic housekeeping. These 
prevent one’s taking advantage of 
the many chances for small and 
large economies. It is not unusual 
to see educated women, with in- 
comes small for their needs, refuse 
to consider even the use of new, 
cheaper articles of food about 
which they know nothing, but 
which they do not fancy. Some of 
them pride themselves on what they 
consider their fastidiousness, as if 
they said, — taking liberties with 
the quotation, — 

“Tf that is not good enough for me 

Which is good enough for him 

What a very fine young man 

I must have always been.” 

The waste due to prejudice and 
mental inertia can be seen all about 
us. In New England, I saw dog-fish 
thrown away by the cart load, al- 
though the Department of Agricul- 
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ture tells us that it is much like 
sword-fish, is in common use in 
other countries, and that it should 
rank with our popular food fishes. 
Its name condemns it. 

I have known a woman who had 
a “notion,” as she said, that a yeast 
cake could not be kept after it had 
been cut. When circumstances 
made it necessary for her to make a 
small amount of bread each day, 
she made no effort to prove or dis- 
prove her “notion,” but bought a 
fresh yeast cake each time, used 
one fourth of it, and threw away the 
rest — a waste of 75 per cent. This 
seems a small matter, but 75 per 
cent of 365 times $.02 is $5.49, about 
equal to the cost of three fourths of 
a barrel of flour. We should look in 
amazement and alarm at a woman 
foolish enough to throw away three 
fourths of a barrel of good flour. 

I knew a man who owned two 
horses, dear old friends, who cost 
him more than he felt he ought to 
spend on them. In the publications 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
he studied the cost of keeping 
horses, and found directions for 
feeding that would cost half as 
much as the usual hay and oats. He 
tried it, weighing his horses once a 
week at first to see that they were 
not suffering; and found it worked 
well. The horses remained in per- 
fect condition, and showed no loss 
of appetite or spirits. He was so 
pleased with his success, that he 
told several other horse owners 
about it; they needed to economize 
as much as he did, but they took no 
interest in his account. One man, in 
particular, showed a most interest- 
ing mental state. He was a con- 
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tracting teamster, and had a num- 
ber of employees and teams. He 
was not doing very well, he said, ow- 
ing principally to the high cost of 
feed. He deplored the fact that he 
could not afford to live where there 
was a yard, even a little one in 
which his twochildren could play out 
of doors. And, in fact, they and 
their mother did look pale and wan 
for lack of sunshine and fresh air. 
When he was told of the plan for 
cheaper feeding, he said, “Well, I 
don’t know — I don’t just like the 
idea. You see it is this way, — / 
am fond of horses and want to give 
them what they like and are used 
to.” This was not a woman nor a 
housekeeper, but I tell the story be- 
cause it brings out so strongly the 
point I wish to make. 

The cure for this state of mind is 
brain-work, knowledge, facts. Sup- 
pose a conscientious housemother 
were afflicted with prejudice. Sup- 
pose she had heard, from a friend, 
of cotton-seed oil as a substitute for 
the olive oil she could no longer af- 
ford, but she “did not like the idea 
— it might be foolish but — her 
family to be reduced to cotton-seed 
oil! No, she had never tried it — 
had never tasted it that she knew 
of — did not know anything about 
it, but —” 

Now let this woman go to work in 
earnest to learn all there is to know 
on the subject. Let her write it 
down somewhat in this way: — 

1. — Cotton-seed oil is clean, — 
on that we can depend, for its manu- 
facture is under close inspection by 
the Government. 

2.— According to the best au- 
thorities consulted, it is as whole- 


some and nutritious as the same 
grade of olive oil. 

3. — It spoils more quickly than 
olive oil, and so more care is needed 
in buying and keeping it. 

4. — It lacks the delicious flavor 
of olive oil, and for this reason 
should be carefully seasoned. But 
the rancid taste and smell often as- 
sociated with it in our minds are due 
to oxidation, and are not present in 
fresh oil of good quality. 

5. — Asa source of the fat needed 
in our diet, it is cheaper than even 
the lower grades of olive_oil, cheaper 
than butter, cream, bacon, or the 
fats of most meats. 

And so on, with all facts she can 
gather. Now let her make a trial of 
it on her own table in a well-made, 
well-seasoned mayonnaise, and she 
will be ready to form an intelligent 
opinion as to whether, in her case, 
the very considerable saving of 
money pays for the lack of flavor in 
her salad. Whichever she may de- 
cide, her greatest gain will be in 
mental training, training in rising 
above her prejudice, training in 
governing herself by knowledge and 
reason. 

There is another vitally im- 
portant task for the brain, — learn- 
ing how to work without useless 
strain. It is not the real work we do 
that wears us out, so much as the 
useless effort we put into it. Mus- 
cles that have nothing to do with 
the task in hand are kept tense with 
a strength we can ill afford to waste. 
We spend ourselves wrinkling our 
brows and clenching our fists. Fret 
and worry cost us more than all the 
study our work demands. The en- 
ergy that should go to bettering 
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conditions that are under our con- 
trol is used in fighting against the 
inevitable. We lose the joy of what 
we have, pining for what we have 
not. Now all of this is largely under 
our control. Any woman at any age 
can correct her bad habits in a mea- 
sure, if she only will. 

Then, each of us must learn to use 
the work of experts. We must look 
to science for much that no think- 
ing, no experience of our own can 
give us. We need to know the best 
there is to know about home-mak- 
ing and everything connected with 
it, being ready always to drop what 
we have just learned for something 
better. At present this is made al- 
most, if not quite impossible by the 
amount written on the subject. We 


have neither the time nor knowl- 
edge to sift all this. What we need 
are cheaply, easily reached sources 
of information, not only reliable but 
of such wide reputation that all 
may recognize their reliability. The 
Department of Agriculture has done 
much along certain lines to fill this 
need. And a most promising begin- 
ning has been made by the efforts of 
the health experts of the country to 
send out widely, through the news- 
papers and magazines, the facts 
about preventable diseases. It is to 
be hoped that this plan will be car- 
ried out more and more fully, that 
more and more of this information 
may reach us first hand. I can think 
of nothing that will be a greater 
help to housekeepers. 


DRUDGE 


I walrTep long until the sky 
Should give me of its blue 

To weave and wear, and share, and weave 
The very stars into. 

The days they went, the years they went, 
And left my hands instead 

Another thing for wonderment, 
The mending, and the bread. 


Ah me, and one must set a hand 
To burnish up the task, 

And hush and hush the old demand 
A wakeful heart will ask. 

But with a star’s clear eye on me, 
O, I can hear it said, 

“What souls there be, that only see 
The mending, and the bread!’ 


JosEPHINE PREsTON PEABopyY. 













HOW TO INTEREST CHILDREN IN 
THE BIBLE 


BY JULIA BROWN 


I po not know at what age one may 
begin to inculcate in a childish mind 
a taste for the Bible; but I do know 
that my cradle hymn, without 
which I could not go to sleep, was 
“‘T think when I read that sweet 
story of old,” and that the Bible 
stories followed so soon that I can- 
not remember a time when they 
were not familiarto me. Various lit- 
tle books, written in simple lan- 
guage, presented the lives of scrip- 
tural characters to me as I grew 
older, but the first lessons were, and 
must needs always be, oral. And 
where can more valuable lessons be 
found than in these Hebrew tales? 
Where such examples of obedience, 
courage, faith and love? Children 
are quick to see the ethical value 
of any story, and are sensitive 
as a highly strung violin to a false 
touch. 

One might commence with that 
very first scriptural narrative of the 
beginning of human life in a garden 
of supernal fairness; a garden of 
fadeless flowers, of crystal streams, 
of birds and animals gentle, una- 
fraid and unalarming: of the perfec- 
tion of bliss, until disobedience 
brought disgrace and expulsion. It 
will be a tale of longing for that 
which cannot benefit, an impulse 
yielded to in weakness, as the story 
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must, perforce, reach the child in a 
literal sense; but will it not touch 
him vitally and begin to teach him 
self-control? It may be told in sim- 
ple words and yet its essence find 


‘lodgment in the budding conscious- 


ness. 

A little boy I knew had one day 
given way to a fit of anger, but was 
soon deeply repentant. Longing to 
help him, one who loved him dearly 
took him in her arms and told him 
that God had said: ‘He that con- 
quereth his own spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city.” It was 
just after Admiral Dewey’s famous 
victory and the child was conver- 
sant with the details. They talked 
about the taking of Manila and of 
the honors an appreciative nation 
waited to heap upon its hero, then 
the older person said: “But if you 
will conquer yourself you will be 
greater than any man who merely 
takes a city.”” The boy was com- 
forted, cheered, encouraged, and 
tokens that he had profited by the 
talk were not wanting, later. 

How many children playing with 
their “‘ Noah’s arks” know at all the 
story of that one steadfast soul who, 
while all the world lay in wicked- 
ness, kept his heart pure and his ear 
open to the word of God? And may 
not the comparison be drawn be- 
tween Noah’s safety and that of 
every one who hides him from the 
strife and turmoil of the world in the 
ark of ever present, divine love? 
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I do not mean that a too literal 
comparison should be insisted upon. 
That would resemble the “‘ Moral” 
which followed every printed story 
for children in my young days, and 
which I either omitted or read as a 
sense of duty prompted me. The 
child will often make the applica- 
tion for himself, and might it not be 
well to say to him, when the circum- 
stances of his little world seem all 
awry: “This is not half so bad as 
Noah’s storm and if we will’ keep 
ourselves bright and cheerful, that 
will be our ark, and the tempest 
cannot harm us.” And the lessons 


learned from these Bible stories, 
and assimilated, could not fail to be 
a most important factor in the 
building of character. Character- 
building is what we are here for. 
Every wise thought which crystal- 
lizes into a right habit is a firm stone 


laid in our “Shouse not built with 
hands,” in which we shall dwell 
safely. 

Abraham, the Friend of God, 
stands preéminently for obedience. 
The greatest test of Abraham’s obed- 
ience came when he believed himself 
called upon to sacrifice Isaac, and 
prepared to comply with the terri- 
ble requirement. For very sensitive 
children I feel this part of the narra- 
tive should not be enlarged upon, 
but every story teller must be gov- 
erned by the character of her audi- 
ence. Every one is not a born story 
teller, but every loving mother, or 
conscientious teacher, who strongly 
desires to imbue the little minds in- 
trusted to her care with a compre- 
hension of and love for the sacred 
writings, can transmit to them in 
more or less vivid fashion the won- 


derful tales with which the scrip- 
tures abound. 

In the story of Isaac and Rebekah 
the most insistent note, to me, is the 
faithof Abraham’s servant. Weight- 
ed with the responsibility his mas- 
ter has laid upon him, he lifts his 
heart in prayer seeking for a sign, as 
many before and after him have 
done. When Rebekah drew near, 
‘very fair to see,” and in her gentle 
courtesy spoke the words he longed 
to hear, the man wonderingly held 
his peace. But when she led him to 
her father’s house and it was made 
known to him who she was, the 
faithful servant bowed his head in 
gratitude and blessed the God of his 
master who had led him unto his 
kindred. Is it not an example of 
heavenly guidance to be relied upon 
to-day as well as in patriarchal 
times? 

Jacob’s treachery, his flight, his 
illuminating dream, his regenera- 
tion as Israel, a prince of God, make 
fascinating reading for young or old, 
but the story of his best-loved son, 
Joseph, is one of the most dramatic 
and picturesque of those chronicled 
in the Old Testament, and you will 
find the children listening to it 
breathlessly. 

Perhaps the story of Moses as a 
babe, cradled among the rushes 
along the banks of the Nile, is a fa- 
miliar one, but will not that com- 
mander of men leading a vast army 
through a trackless wilderness, not 
on a short campaign but for forty 
years of wandering, inspire small 
hearers with a sense of his courage? 
Will they not disapprove mightily 
of the ten cowardly spies who re- 
turned from their reconnoiter of 
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Canaan full of fear and pleas to the 
people not to invade it? Will they 
not thrill with admiration at the 
courage of Caleb and Joshua who 
urged the immediate conquest of 
their inheritance, according to the 
promise of the Lord, thereby insur- 
ing their own entrance into it? And 
will not, later, the blood-curdling de- 
tective story, or the Indian penny- 
tale fail to interest the boy who has 
thoroughly assimilated the spirit of 
sublime heroism which animated 
these scriptural characters? I trow 
sO. 

Joshua’s spirited leadership of the 
people, a new generation, across 
Jordan into the land of Canaan; the 
miraculous fall of Jericho when the 
people compassed its walls for the 
seventh timeon the seventh day and 
shouted at the blast of the trumpets ; 
the cunning device of Gideon who 
gave into the hands of his dimin- 
ished band earthen pitchers holding 
lighted torches, with instructions 
when to break them with a crash 
which should, and did, cause the 
enemy to flee panic-stricken; these 
stories have a martial ring which 
will hold the attention of the most 
restless child. 

Is not the story of David as he 
meets and slays Goliath equal in ro- 
mance to any tale of giant or ogre of 
fiction? Are not his repeated es- 
capes from Saul’s murderous jeal- 
ousy, his generous forbearance to- 
ward his foe, his outlawed life and 
his ultimate establishment upon the 
throne, themes to delight, as well as 
instruct, a youthful mind? And, 
lest any one think the Bible uninter- 
esting to little ones, let me cite as an 
example a small English boy now in 


boarding-school, although but seven 
years of age. He is the son of an 
atheist but has developed a perfect 
passion for the Bible. He will ask 
that a chapter be read to him, then 
beg to have it repeated until he has 
memorized at least the meaning of 
it. Every Sunday he writes to his 
father a letter which contains a ré- 
sumé of the last Bible story he has 
heard, for to him it is of vital and 
absorbing interest. ‘Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings Thou 
hast perfected praise.” 

I have been in households where 
the Sabbath was looked forward to 
almost with dread because of the 
restlessness of the children. On that 
day, even though permitted to, 
they would not play with their toys 
but fretfully demanded of their dis- 
tracted elders: ‘‘What shall I do 
now?” If you have such a house- 
hold try telling or reading Bible 
stories. I know of no better way to 
keep the day holy, and also to make 
it a happy one for the little folk. 
You need have no fear of exhausting 
the subject. There is no such trea- 
sure trove to be found in any other 
book. The story of the discreet 
choice of the youthful Solomon, wis- 
dom, to which was added long life 
and such riches and magnificence as 
the land had never known; tales 
from the vivid chronicles of the 
Kings; of Elijah, Elisha, Hezekiah, 
the pious boy king, Josiah; the story 
of Job, bits from which will teach the 
value of patient trust in God; the 
marvelous courage and insight of 
Daniel and his three Hebrew com- 
panions: these are but a few ex- 
amples of the vivid tales with which 
the scriptures are replete. 
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The task of interesting children 
in Bible study must, it seems to me, 
be that of the mother, or of some one 
in the home, at the very first. When 
the taste for this best of all litera- 
ture has been awakened, and the 
child has learned to read, there are 
many books written especially for 
the young which tell the tales in 
simple phrases. 

The aphorism ‘‘the pure in heart 
see God,” and receive his messages, 
whether their station be high or 
low, finds confirmation in the very 
beginning of the New Testament, 
and forms the opening story of Je- 
sus’ life. The three wise men, great 
kings tradition makes them, alone 
behold the star which rises in the 
east, alone are drawn to follow it. 

So, too, the humble shepherds be- 
fore Bethlehem. In the long watches 
of the night they must have pon- 
dered the coming of the Messiah 
and longed to see the day of his ap- 
pearing. How else could they have 
perceived the heavenly visitants, or 
heard the angels’ song? Will not 
their story impress upon a child- 
ish mind the precious import of the 
Saviour’s birth? And Jesus, which 
means “saviour,” was the name 
given him by his pure young mo- 
ther in accordance with the angelic 
command. 

Thus the coming of the King is 
heralded by messengers whose pro- 
clamations can be made only to 
those who, having ears, hear the 
voices not of this earth. So Simeon 
and Anna, blessed with seeing eyes, 
recognized in the infant presented 
in the Temple, the Christ who 
should save the world. 

An endless series of pictures arises 


before one as the sunny days of holy 
childhood in Nazareth come to 
mind. The little town nestled in the 
hollow among the hills, its white 
walls covered with trailing vines 
and climbing roses, is far from the 
crowded cities of the plain where 
men most congregate. Life here is 
sweet and simple; the shepherds 
lead their flocks to pastures green, 
the gardeners go to trim the olive 
and the orange trees, or dress the 
vines; the low doors of the houses in 
the narrow, winding street stand 
open to the passing friend or rare 
stranger. And in the shop of Jo- 
seph the carpenter how often must 
the baby feet of the Child have pat- 
tered across the earthen floor and 
his eyes looked out upon the ever- 
lasting hills. It seems to me the lis- 
tening children must here begin to 
feel the peace and holiness of that 
life. ° 

I think they will love to imagine 
the boy Jesus wandering among the 
blooming fields — for Nazareth is 
supposed by some to mean “flow- 
ery ” —or lying out alone on the 
fragrant hillsides, perhaps after the 
luminous stars have come out in the 
deep blue sky of Palestine, opening 
his heart to the teaching of the Spir- 
it. That he pondered on the deep 
things of God we know, forasmuch 
as that on his first visit to the Tem- 
ple he realized he must be about his 
Father’s business. Yet with simple 
obedience he returned to Nazareth 
and for eighteen years wrought 
with his hands at the carpenter’s 
bench, and with his mind upon the 
problem of salvation for all man- 
kind. 


From the silence of those eighteen 
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years Jesus emerges a man of thirty, 
at which age it was permitted a Jew 
to teach. He whocame to fulfill the 
law, observed its commands. There 
is much talk in these modern times 
of the advisability of allowing chil- 
dren perfect freedom of thought and 
action that their characters may de- 
velop untrammeled, and to enforce 
obedience is considered almost a 
crime. Is the wild vine, wandering 
as it likes, productive of more or 
better fruit than the one which is 
watched, trained, and pruned of 
useless shoots? Do you not owe 
your child the help which the habit 
of obedience affords him? Will he 
make a less valued employee in 
later life, or a weaker Christian, be- 
cause of it? The Son was. obedient 
and fulfilled all righteousness. 

Tell the little ones of the wander- 
ings through Galilee, Samaria, and 
Judea; of the thronging multitudes 
who followed Jesus; of the gentle, 
compassionate, unselfish love which 
cleansed the lepers, opened the eyes 
of the blind, and healed the sick 
who were so trustingly brought into 
his presence, and those afar, as 
well. Tell them of the nobleman 
whose much-loved son was ill; how, 
hearing Jesus was again in Cana, he 
rode up the valley from the sea to 
the hills, to beg him to come to Ca- 
pernaum. His absolute trust was 
apparent to the Master who bade 


him return to his home, saying: 
*““thy son liveth.” Tell them the 
story of Jairus’ daughter, the fair 
child lying upon a bed of suffering, 
the young life ebbing slowly away. 

If the childish listeners have ever 
known of death, if a loved sister, 
brother, or playmate has passed 
from their midst, will they not hold 
their breath to hear how, at that 
word of power, the eyes unclose, the 
rose comes back to the cheek, and 
the little maid, whole and well, is 
clasped in her parents’ arms? Then 
there is the story of the raising of the 
widow’s son at Nain, and the more 
detailed account of the revivifying 
of Lazarus, and listening to their re- 
cital there will begin to dawn in the 
childish mind the meaning of the 
statement, “‘In him was life.” 

There are few of the parables the 
little ones cannot understand, or 
that they will not be interested in. 
One of the most vivid is that of 
“The Good Samaritan.” And there 
is the parable which we call ‘The 
Prodigal Son.”’ Surely this tale of a 
wayward boy must helpfully inter- 
est other boys who are impatient of 
restraint. I plead for the children 
that they may be taught from the 
Book of Life; which not only pre- 
pares us for a future existence, but 
which enables us to live justly, 
righteously, and happily, day by 
day, the life which now is. 


TO CHRISTIANS 


I Give you the end of a golden string: 
Only wind it into a ball, — 

It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate . 
Built in Jerusalem’s wall. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 


VOCATIONAL SUGGESTIONS IN THE 
WORK AND THE PLAY OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


BY MARY A. LASELLE 


Author, with Katherine Wiley, of ‘* Vocations for Girls.”’ 


Ir is only natural that when sturdy 
little Tom, aged ten, places before 
his father’s pleased eyes a tiny 
model of an airship, or a dirigible 
balloon, or an electric car, or some 
other object of his workmanship, in 
which his father sees some grasp of 
the fundamental principles of de- 
sign and construction, the parent 
should look at his boy long and in- 
tently; and then indulge in flights 
of the imagination in which he 
sees Tom progressing satisfactori- 
ly through preparatory schools, a 
school of Technology or Polytechnic 
Institute, until, ultimately, he be- 
comes a civil engineer, constructing 
bridges, or building subways, or per- 
forming other great feats of engi- 
neering. The father thinks of the 
grandfather on the mother’s side 
who built the great bridge; and he 
wonders whether out of the multi- 
tudinous tendencies that Tom must 
have inherited from his four grand- 
parents, eight great-grandparents 
and an exceedingly large number of 
ancestors in the generations still 
more remote, the constructive ten- 
dency is to predominate and to de- 
termine Tom’s vocation. 

It is to be expected, too, that 
when little Alice’s mother notices 
that her ten-year-old daughter picks 
out by ear some of the melodies 
heard at the opera, and that she 


often produces little tinkling melo- 
dies out of her own flaxen-haired 
head, the mother falls into a day 
dream in which the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future pass in pano- 
rama before her. In the past, she 
sees Great-Uncle Wilhelm, as she 
has heard of him, bowing and smil- 
ing as, with violin in hand, he re- 
ceives the applause of the large 
German audience. In the present, 
there sits Alice faithfully practicing 
her exercises at the piano. In the 
future, she sees a crowded concert 
hall, which the slight girl at the pi- 
ano has hushed and held in abso- 
lute stillness, while the heart strings 
of her audience are played upon by 
her skillful fingers as they evoke the 
power of her beloved instrument. 

In plain language, many thought- 
ful parents begin to discover ten- 
dencies in the healthy, normal ten- 
year-old boy or girl which seem to 
point towards certain vocations; and 
the question often asked is, “‘ What 
importance should be attached to 
these tendencies in planning for the 
child’s education and general train- 
ing?” 

It might seem as if the answer to 
this question would require scientifi- 
cally tabulated data,— such data 
as have been prepared recently in 
regard to other subjects under the 
direction of the Russell Sage Foun- 
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dation, and other groups of trained 
investigators. No such data on any 
large or accurate scale are to be 
found, however, and as a matter of 
fact, there is not nearly as much 
need of these formal investigations 
as would at first appear. 

The pages of biography tell us of 
the child-life and the later life of 
many thousands of persons who 
were once very human children, 
such as are our little Tom and 
Alice; and if we add to this body 
of knowledge the result of our own 
personal experience and observa- 
tions in regard to the lives of the 
children and young people of our 
acquaintance, and interpret the 
whole amount of information thus 
acquired by a heartfelt longing to 
give the best possible help to the boy 
or girl, we will surely guide the child 
aright. 

It cannot be too strongly stated 
that more important than scrutin- 
izing the child’s acts in order to de- 
tect possible vocational tendencies 
is the necessity of developing a 
sound intelligence in the boy and 
the girl. It is extremely necessary 
to remember during these early 
years that there is in every normal 
child a certain amount of latent 
ability which is of more importance 
than the particular or supplemen- 
tary powers or talents that may 
arise from it. This underlying men- 
tality is greater than any special 
talent. It is what, if rightly ex- 
panded, brings to the boy or the 
girl a well-rounded life. The “‘level- 
headed” man or woman is the one 
in whom this deeper mentality has 
been developed and expanded by 
environment. Every opportunity 


for widening the child’s experience, 
by giving him a knowledge of noble 
lives, of processes and occupations, 
and of bringing many interests into 
his life, should be grasped, and every 
help in the formation of good habits 
should be seized upon, in order that 
an efficient, successful type of mind 
may be the instrument with which 
the child begins his work in life. The 
will-power, which is absolutely in- 
dispensable to success in any voca- 
tion, must be made strong. High 
ideals must be presented, if we wish 
our boy or girl to be anything more 
than a mere money-catcher, a so- 
ciety butterfly, or what is worse, a 
cynic to whom all life is cheap and 
sordid. 

For convenience in considering 
the special vocational tendencies 
that have manifested themselves in 
young children, we will divide all 
vocations into five groups: profes- 
sional, commercial, industrial, agri- 
cultural, and household. It is evi- 
dent that if the calling of our boy or 
our girl is to be in the realm of ab- 
stract thought in which little tech- 
nical skill is involved, the tendency 
to that work will not be discernible 
at an early age. 

“The thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts,” and it would be im- 
possible to say that a ten-year-old 
boy will become a philosopher, a 
psychologist, a mathematician, an 
orator, a lawyer, a doctor, a minis- 
ter, an historian, a novelist, a poet, 
an educator, a discoverer, or a 
statesman. His conversation may 
reveal a keenness of intellect and 
flashes-of insight that cause the 
mother and the father to look hope- 
fully towards the future; but bio- 
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graphy proves conclusively that 
many of the greatest men in the 
above-mentioned vocations have 
not been classified or labeled un- 
til years of maturity had been 
reached. In fact, many of them 
ranked among the dullards in child- 
hood and in youth. Among these 
persons who gave little promise in 
early childhood we may mention 
at random: George Eliot, Von 
Humboldt, Heine, Hegel, New- 
ton, Wordsworth, Scott, Irving, 
and Lowell. The power that de- 
termined their genius did not lie 
upon the surface in childhood. 

Ideas which must be expressed in 
words only are plants of slow 
growth, and must be fastened deep 
in soil that is enriched by the study 
of history, biography, and a wide 
range of other reading and of ob- 
servation of human nature. There- 
fore, we repeat the assertion that if 
little Tom and Alice are to become 
writers, or to enter upon any work 
in the region of abstract thought, 
there will usually be little indica- 
tion of any extraordinary ability at 
the age of ten. 

On the contrary, great talent in 
painting, music, and sculpture will 
manifest itself at a very early age, 
and the young genius will come to 
the front, even if he has to come 
alone. The picture of little Mozart 
at the age of four as he sat perched 
upon a piano stool, playing before a 
delighted audience, comes before 
the mind. We like, too, to remem- 
ber the little Mendelssohn as he 
read the most difficult music at the 
age of eight; and Beethoven as he 
practiced on the harpsichord before 
he was four, or sat.at the court or- 
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gan at the age of fourteen. As we 
hear the wonderful Bach fugues, we 
think of the tiny Sebastian at nine 
years of age, composing upon a lit- 
tle old clavichord in his brother’s 
home. We remember little Handel 
as he stole away to the garret to 
practice surreptitiously upon the 
old spinet that he had secreted 
there; and Haydn at the tender age 
of six going away from his home to 
study music. 

In the lives of painters, too, we 
often find the words, “‘At an early 
age,” in connection with the mani- 
festation of genius. Among these 
are the names of Raphael, Titian, 
Rembrandt, Michael Angelo, Velas- 
quez, Landseer, and young Benja- 
min West, — who, in the absence 
of any other implement, painted the 
picture of his baby sister with a 
brush made of hairs pulled from the 
cat’s tail: 

The inventors and persons of 
great ability in construction have 
often given promise at an early age. 
One immediately thinks of the 
train-boy Edison, whose chemicals 
nearly burned the train, and of the 
work in early years of Stephenson, 
Eli Whitney, Marconi, and the 
Wright brothers. 

Nearly all persons of middle age 
have at some time witnessed the 
growth of a tendency in the life of 
the young child to its fulfillment in 
a vocation. A teaching experience 
of. four years in a boys’ boarding 
school gave the writer an excep- 
tional opportunity to observe the 
tendencies of the ten-year-old boys 
as they were admitted to the school; 
and as that time is sufficiently re- 
mote to have allowed those boys to 
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enter the vocations indicated by 
those tendencies, it is interesting to 
note the number who are following 
the occupations to which their 
childish work and play clearly 
pointed. 

In the school mentioned, the boys 
had many opportunities of exhibit- 
ing vocational tendencies. There 
was a large farm connected with the 
estate, with fowls, animals, and a 
vegetable and a flower garden, all 
of which were cared for by the boys. 
Then there were a printing-press, 
and a wood-working department 
connected with the institution, while 
in the school proper were debating 
clubs and music classes, in addition 
to the regular school studies. An 
investigation of the later life of 
these boys shows that the champion 
debater, a Portuguese boy, is now 
a lawyer who looks after the inter- 
ests of his countrymen in a large 
American city. The boy nick- 
named ‘‘Farmer” is conducting a 
big milk farm in a Boston suburb. 
A lad who was so greatly interested 
in chemicals that he nearly lost his 
life thereby on one July Fourth, is a 
chemist in a manufacturing estab- 
lishment. A musical, and also “‘mo- 
tor-minded,” boy is employed in a 
piano manufactory. The boys who 
elected to take the commercial 
course are many of them in business. 
One is at the head of a commercial 
school. Another, whom the boys 
called “Yankee” because of his 
sharp bargains, has a store of his 
own; while several other “traders” 
are connected with mercantile houses 
in various capacities. 

Great talent is bound to be recog- 
nized, though hidden in dark cor- 








ners. The writer had in her school 
at one time a young Italian boy, the 
son of a fruit vender. One Christ- 
mas season, this little fellow paint- 
ed some gayly colored calendars, 
which, in boyish sport, he placed in 
the window of his father’s little 
store. The talent shown in them, 
despite their crudity, attracted the 
attention of a wealthy passer-by, 
and the result is that the young lad 
is now studying art in Italy, and 
facing a future of great promise. 

But it is not the boy or girl of 
great talent in whom we are spe- 
cially interested. It is with the little 
Tom and the Alice whose talents 
are possibly not large, and may 
even seem fleeting and superficial, 
that we are most greatly concerned; 
— whether Alice’s care for her sick 
pets indicates that she should be- 
come a nurse; or whether Tom’s 
drawings of air-ships prove that he 
should be a civil engineer or an in- 
ventor, are the matters in which we 
are particularly interested at pre- 
sent. 

No decisive judgments can be 
formed in these cases; but if Alice 
continued to care assiduously and 
intelligently for her sick pets, and 
to cure the imaginary illnesses of 
her doll, for a considerable length of 
time, and if she showed the observa- 
tion of details and the habit of 
obedience that are so imperative in 
the life of the nurse, and if she con- 
tinued for several years to say with 
emphasis that she wished to be a 
nurse, it would be wise to plan the 
last years of her school life with re- 
ference to special work in preparing 
forthatvocation. Itis a noteworthy 
fact that the girls who say they wish 
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to become nurses usually adhere to 
that desire and accomplish their 
purpose. A case in point is that of a 
young girl in a small rural neighbor- 
hood, with no advantages that would 
help her towards a nurse’s career; 
and yet, by taking a nurse-maid’s 
position in a Children’s Home, she 
was finally enabled to enter an ex- 
cellent hospital where she is now in 
training. 

There are many ways of detect- 
ing the “‘motor-minded” boy, even 
at the age of ten. He is the boy who 
loves to construct;— yes, and to 
tear down. He draws boats and air- 
ships and electric cars, and builds 
bird-houses, and new and wonder- 
ful kinds of kites. He tries to repair 
the kitchen clock, and all the elec- 
trical appliances of the house are un- 
derstood by him. He constructs in 
every hour of play, sometimes to 
the weariness and disgust of his less 
active playmates. He does not like 
poetry or many fairy-tales, and he is 
not a great reader; but when he does 
read, his choice of a book is one 
treating of electricity or boat-build- 
ing, or some other form of construc- 
tive work. 

It would, of course, be absolutely 
impossible to prophesy as to the ex- 
act calling that this type of little 
Tom will follow in later life, but we 
may be almost sure — not abso- 
lutely sure — that he will not be a 
doctor, a lawyer, a minister, or an au- 
thor. To give this kind of small boy 
a good general education in the ele- 
mentary schools, and then to send 
him to a vocational or a technical 
high school would seem to be the 
wisest course to pursue. 
Interesting proof that the voca- 
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tional tendencies of young “‘ motor- 
minded” children determine their 
future life is found in a recent the- 
sis, “The Early Life of One Thou- 
sand Civil Engineers,” in which the . 
writer shows conclusively that con- | 
structive ability was exhibited at an . 
early age in a very large number of 

the one thousand 
gated. 

While every girl of ten or twelve 
years should have definite home du- 
ties to perform, and definite training 
in home-making both at home and 
at school, it is easy co distinguish 
the young girl of domestic tastes 
and talents from the one who will 


























cases investi- 
































always prefer a business career, or a 
life whose range of activities is 
largely outside the home. 

As one mother said, “My Helen 
and my Jenny have had exactly the 
same training in cooking and the 
care of the house. Yet, Jenny can- 
not cook an article of food that is 
appetizing, or make a bed or dust a 
room properly, while Helen can do 
all of those things as well as I can.” 

“What does Jenny like to do,” 
was the inquiry. 

*“Oh, read — read — read!” was 
the reply. “Yes, and write fairy- 
stories! I don’t know what she can 
ever become, I am sure.” 

The mother is right. Jenny’s case 
is typical of a large number of chil- 
dren whom it is extremely difficult 


































































































to classify at an early age. If their 
environment is intellectual, their 
educational opportunities excep- 








tional, or their heredity so powerful 
that it asserts itself unmistakably, 
these young persons will probably 
become professional people, or writ- 
ers; but, as has been said, they be- 
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long to the class that cannot be 
labeled in youthful years. 

“My little girl likes to write 
poetry, some of which has been 
published. Would you consider 
this writing of poems an indication 
of her future vocation?” inquires 
one anxious mother. 

A young child’s poems should not 
be taken very seriously, and they 
certainly should not be published; 
for the result of their publication 
would doubtless make the child 
self-conscious, and so lose any 
power of spontaneous expression 
that may be possessed. It has been 
wisely said that a poem written at 
ten should be published at forty. 
By that time the writer will be 
ranked as a poet, if he is going to be 
one, and the childish poem will be 
an interesting exhibit of precocity. 
By publishing the first efforts of the 
young child, a sacred gift may be- 
come so enmeshed in the veil of self- 
consciousness as to be hidden for- 
ever. It would be wise to keep the 
little poems treasured carefully un- 
til the growing talent breaks all 
bonds and unmistakably . reveals 
itself to an unprejudiced public. 

The commercial instincts of the 
boy are shown in the trading of 
knives, balls, pets, and any of his 
possessions. The “‘trader”’ likes to 
play store, and always wishes to be 
the owner of the goods. If little 
Tom persists in making his bar- 
gains in this manner, and if he 
keeps his little bank filled with pen- 
nies, one may imagine that he is 
destined to become a merchant; but 
his actions would have to be ob- 
served for a period of years before 
one could decide that point. 


If, on the contrary, Tom loves 
best to work in the garden and will 
give his last penny in exchange for 
hens and chickens, for a calf or a 
lamb, and if he will take good care 
of his stock, after he has secured it, 
one may think of his becoming a 
farmer; although few boys of ten 
years will admit that they wish to 
attempt farming as a vocation. 

It may be mentioned here that the 
words of children in regard to the 
vocations upon which they wish to 
enter are of little importance as 
compared with their actions while 
at work or at play. After an im- 
pressionable girl has heard an inter- 
esting chapter from the life of 
Florence Nightingale, she will de- 
clare that she wishes to become a 
nurse; but, take her to visit a kin- 
dergarten, and she will say that 
she will be a kindergartner. Little 
value is to be placed upon these 
statements of young children. It is 
by their often repeated acts that 
the tendency toward a vocation is 
shown, and not by their words. 

Now, the question arises, ‘‘ Why 
do so many young persons fail to en- 
ter the vocation which their early 
tendencies clearly indicated?” 

Tragedies witnessed each year by 
many teachers are the dropping by 
talented pupils of difficult studies 
which are necessary for the carry- 
ing on of the special work for which 
these pupils have great natural 
ability. Boys who should become 
civil engineers drop the courses in 
mathematics that are necessary in 
order to acquire the knowledge of 
that work. Very many instances 
might be cited to illustrate this 
fatal weakness of will-power, —of 
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work-power, and of character, which 
causes the promising boy of ten to 
degenerate into the unpromising 
youth of twenty. 

The story of a young electrician 
will be given to illustrate this point. 
This boy had always been extremely 
interested in everything pertaining 
to electricity, but he had never been 
trained at home or at school to ap- 
ply his will-power to any subject 
that he did not like; and he did not 
like any of his school studies. As a 
result, he had a very limited knowl- 
edge of the most elementary sub- 
jects at the age when he should 
have been nearly through the High 
School. The parents were advised 
to take him from school and place 
him at work in a large electrical 
plant in which there was a great op- 
portunity for advancement. The 


boy jumped at the offer, and began 


work with great enthusiasm. In the 
course of a year, however, he had 
seen his mistake. Boys who were 
better educated were promoted, but 
he was left at his work as a common 
hand in the shop. After thoroughly 
digesting the reasons for this, the 
boy returned to the Grammar 
School, and is now working his way 
steadily through the High School, 
where he studies faithfully the Eng- 
lish, the mathematics, and the sci- 
ences that he needs to make him an 
expert and a leader in his work. 
Tom, — yes, and Alice, too, — 
must be taught “‘to endure hardness 
as good soldiers,” if they are to win 


success in any vocation. Let us em- 
phasize the fact that many boys 
and girls do not develop the talents 
of which they showed evidence 
while young children, because they 
have not. been trained in such a 
manner as to build up the mental 
and moral fiber that can stand the 
strain of the thorough study neces- 
sary for the development of their 
gift. Weakness in the home or in 
the school is responsible for most of 
these failures. Little ten-year-old 
Tom and Alice must be trained to be 
brave, intelligent, and faithful work- 
ers. In regard to special treatment, 
it may be said that Alice should be 
trained in skillful home-making, 
even if she exhibits unmistakable 
evidences of other talents to be de- 
veloped later. Tom should be given 
tools and lumber, a little patch of 
ground for a garden, plenty of books 
that he enjoys, and a ball and a bat; 
regular tasks to perform, and plenty 
of time to play. 

It is an encouraging thought that 
the environment of Tom and Alice 
counts for much more than their 
heredity. If their environment 
stimulates the intellect, strengthens 
the will, and makes the heart true 
and pure, Tom and Alice will in later 
life perform the tasks of their chosen 
vocation, which may or may not be 
the one suggested by their childish 
work and play, in such a manner as 
to enable them to say with Steven- 
son: “‘I know what pleasure is, for I 
have done good work.” 
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Vocations for Girls 


By Mary A. Laselle and Katherine Wiley. With 
an introduction by Meyer Bloomfield 


Tuis book, written by two experi- 
enced high-school teachers, con- 
tains valuable information con- 
cerning conditions of work and 
qualifications essential to success in 
the many vocations available to the 
girl without a college education, or 
possibly without a high-school di- 
ploma. It isa response to a real need 
that is keenly felt by the teacher, 
parent, or friend who must guide a 
girl in the choice of a work in life in 
which she will be efficient and con- 
tent, — and which is, in itself, de- 
sirable. Never do these wise guides 
subvert character or the woman to 
the vocation, however great its ma- 
terial advantages or urgent its im- 
mediate needs. Especially is she 
warned to inquire carefully before 
entering any factory — to beware of 
“unsanitary conditions, deadening 
hours, and low company.” Three 
ideal “plants” are sketched, the 
managers of which consider the 
happiness of employees a financial 
asset; and which give a picture of 
well-rounded factory life (despite 
long hours), quite different from 
that described by the garment- 
strike orators. 

Tea-room possibilities are stated, 
for natural born cooks; and the girl 


who can trim a hat is informed of 
her value, but gently reminded of 
the sure “lay-off” in the dull sea- 
son, and the need of a supplemen- 
tary vocation. The salary of the 
gifted but unprepared teacher will 
feed and clothe her; and, with econ- 
omy, she may experience the joy of 
aiding others. As librarian, we are 
told, the lover of books, and human- 
ity (but not the book-worm) is to 
attain “wealth in knowledge of hu- 
man nature, if not in dollars and 
cents.” 

The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each vocation are set forth 
fairly and frankly, with optimistic 
glances into its future possibilities 
under improved social conditions 
and industrial regulations. The day 
will come when the lady shopper, in 
her best coat and hat, will not feel 
so impressive before the enlightened 
clerk who has been taught, by prac- 
tical psychology in the Salesman- 
ship-School, to detect the impostor 
beneath the newest style of veil. 
Nor will the saleswoman feel her sal- 
ary so small, when told how many 
hundred dollars’ worth of goods she 
ought to sell to warrant her weekly 
wage. She too, is reminded that 
“the broader she becomes as a wo- 
man in the world outside of clerk- 
dom, the better clerk she will be.” 
We look eagerly to see what these 
wise women say of domestic serv- 











ice; only to find the four familiar 
objections, and the hope that the 
study of domestic science in the 
schools will raise it to its deserved 
level. The girl who stays at home 
is given a small wage while light- 
ening mother’s burdens, and the as- 
surance that “‘in the home she can 
find opportunity to minister to 
others’ happiness to a greater ex- 
tent than in any calling.” Believing 
that a girl reveals her character 
most clearly by the way in which 
she spends her leisure, some wise 
suggestions are given as to avoca- 
tions which round out a toiler’s life. 
As an inspiration to those who must 
work are given many names, which 
the world honors, of famous women 
enrolled in the army of workers, to 
whom power to work meant, not 
necessity, but “dignity, privilege 
and self-development,” as it meant 
to those great authors whose trib- 
utes to work are gathered in the 
appendix. This wholesome book 
preaches a gospel to young girls 
(never more needed than to-day), of 
room at the top for her who is ef- 
ficient in any vocation, and has ini- 
tiative, and willingness to assume 
responsibility. 
A..F... 


(Houghton Mifflin Company, $.85 net.) 


Letters to Unknown Friends 
By Lyman Abbott 


Many of the letters in this little 
volume are familiar to the readers 
of the “Outlook,” in whose pages 
they have appeared during the past 
year; and, by them, will be eagerly 
reread. To others they will appeal 
with the same fresh inspiration and 
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reasonable hope, which springs 
eternal from Dr. Abbott’s optimis- 
tic tongue or pen. Each letter is in 
answer to some perplexity (brought 
to him by letter, or personally at 
some student conference, while a 
college preacher) over a vital ques- 
tion concerning the conduct of life. 

His Confession of Faith follows 
closely the statement which he 
made in 1890 when installed as 
pastor of Plymouth Church. Stout- 
ly Dr. Abbott affirms belief in a 
Personal God; but he accepts no de- 
finition which theology offers of 
God, and sends us to the poets for 
reminders that “all spiritual expe- 
rience transcends defining.” He 
makes it quite clear that his doc- 
trine of the Unity does not mean 
three distinct divine personalities 
but “three methods God has used 
to make his children acquainted 
with him.” 

To the man who asks why God 
destroyed his peach crop, he replies 
that if making men rather than 
peaches is the Creator’s object, such 
destruction may serve a worthy 
purpose in creating character — 
and characteris salvation. From the 
wise mother who did not interfere 
with the theft of the apple, every 
mother may get some illuminating 
light on temptation and sin, some 
essential distinction between sor- 
row and repentance, and needed 
advice on virtue-growing. The 
suggestions on how to preserve a 
serene spirit in a strenuous age, are 
as helpful and sensible as they are 
timely. 

Speaking of the use of the Bible 
with children, the author reminds 
us that “any kind of a person will 
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do for a parent — except a liar.” 
And so there should be no pretend- 
ing to a faith we do not possess, nor 
belittling the Bible by a false rever- 
ence, but full recognition in it not 
only of law, history and ethical cul- 
ture, but also of folk-lore, fiction 
and poetry. 

From the life-long sifting and re- 
sifting of Dr. Abbott’s traditional 
beliefs and inherited beliefs, and his 
theological, spiritual and ethical 
gleaning of the years, he gives us 
the reason for the hope that isin 
him. With characteristic simplicity 
he tells us that the same doubts that 
perplex his inquirers have per- 
plexed him;— and have perplexed 
us all. We hope more inquiries will 
continue to elicit from Dr. Abbott 
more letters to unknown friends. 

(Doubleday, Page & Company, $.50 net.) 


V. V.’s Eyes 
By Henry Sydnor Harrison 


A ciru who has no sense of honor 
grows one, just because a quaint 
“slum doctor” with a patched el- 
bow (who believes every one good, 
since he is himself) presupposes that 
she is honorable, — and his faith 
must not be disappointed. This is 
the old story Mr. Harrison tells in 
his new book, in his own unique 
way, with a power and direct ap- 
peal, personal and unescapable, 
surpassing even the promise of 
“Queed.” 

Carlisle Heth is rich, charming, 
inefficient, with all initiative and 
spirit ironed out of her by her ambi- 
tious mother and the society steam- 
roller. She is bred to subjugate 
men, and swains pursue her with 


thundering feet. Her social groove 
leads directly into the arms of 
Hugo Canning, of great importance; 
who finds her absolutely satisfying 
as she is, and opposes expanding 
ideals. Simultaneously she meets 
her first moral problem, and runs 
full upon the battery of V.V’s ap- 
pealing, searching eyes, so indiffer- 
ent to world values. As if to him- 
self she hears him say, “All that 
beauty without and nothing with- 
in! God pity you, poor little 
thing.” It is her first glimpse of life 
from a new angle, and leads to 
much readjustment of perspective, 
and facing of plain truths. Doctor- 
ing the sick poor is not the gentle V. 
Vivian’s only meat and drink. He 
can be a veritable John the Baptist 
when the wrongs done little Kern, 
the “buncher” at the works, needs a 
voice; or when Cally must see with 
her own eyes her own responsibility 
for the unpleasant bunching room, 
which is the origin of her fortune. 
Nothing else can make her tell the 
truth about Jack Dalhousie and the 
boat, except that V. V. expects her 
to — not the Colonel’s curses ring- 
ing in her ears, surely. While the 
lame doctor teaches irresistible 
Kern to be a lady without the red 
satin dress, he teaches Cally that 
happiness is a sort of habit of the 
spirit, and that to love much is to be 
much loved; but that the joy of life 
is to be a fellow-worker. 

And one day she discovers a se- 
cret that not every one knows, — 
that the wish to be good is hidden 
and indestructible in every human 
being. -It is a delightful, inspiring 
book, human to the core. 

(Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.35 net.) 




















COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION 


( The Course of Instruction this month opens with a set of Answers, to the September Ques- 
tions, by Miss Feannette L. Gilder, Founder of the «« Critic,’ and Editor of the ** Reader.’’ 
Miss Gilder’s answers are brief; but they are to the point ; and represent the result of much 
experience and thought. Then follows the Vote of the Members on the August Questions. So 
many of our members have expressed an especial interest in the symposiums, made up entirely 
of answers from sets sent in by members, that five such symposiums are included. Each one of 
these contains a number of opinions, sanvibeted by members. Following the symposiums are 
several short articles, answering separate questions. The Course of Instruction, it will be 
seen, is particularly rich in good things this month.) 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS Seek the advice of some one wise 
QUESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1913 in these matters. 





BY JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 6. Should children be allowed to have secrets 
Raieor of the “ Reader” with other children which their mothers 


do not know? 

1. How can a boy of ten, who is naturally 

bright, in connection with his school 

work, but who cannot concentrate his at- 

tention, be taught to keep his mind on his 
lesson when he is studying? 


Yes, — if they are innocent se- 
crets. 


7. How can a mother best teach two boys of 
ten and twelve respectively and two girls 


I should say that that was up to of six and eight respectively to under- 
the ceacher to diecover, Ont bo stand and observe that loyalty which 
. y should obtain between brothers and 

may be taught one way, the next sisters? 


one quite another. 


2. Should an adopted child be told that her is. 
adopted father and mother are not her 


By teaching them what loyalty 


“real” parents? 8. How can a girl of twelve, who is inclined 
s : : to be very critical of other persons be 
Yes, — it saves tragedy later. helped to admire the good in other persons 
; : rather than to condemn what is not pleas- 
3. Should a very demonstratively affection- ing? " 
ate little girl of seven be taught reserve in 
expressing her feelings? When she finds fault, ask her to 


4. How can a boy of twelve be led to an in- she can find. 


terest in reading poetry? 9g. What course should be followed with a 
Begin with something interest- little boy of four who “runs away from 
. . ° h 2??? 
ing, — something with a story, — ae 
and lead him on. Make home attractive to him, 


and do not tell him too many stor- 
5. What answer should be given toa literal- jeg of boys who have been away to 
minded child of ten who asks if the Bible \ thake § in tiaee 
is true in the same way that the history S& their lortunes,—— who have 
books are true — that is, lhverally true? found them. 
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10. Should a little girl of six who has one 
favorite playmate, with whom she is so 
content to play that she plays with no 
one else, be allowed to do this; or should 
an effort be made to have her play with 
more children? 

Let her keep her pal, but at the 
same time induce her to be a good 
mixer. One cannot have too many 


real friendships. 


VOTE OF THE MEMBERS ON THE 
AUGUST QUESTIONS 


1. What can be done to help a little girl of 
five who, in the country for the first time, 
is so afraid of grasshoppers, beetles, toads, 
and other small inhabitants of the woods 
and fields, that she is unable to be happy 
out-of-doors? 


All our members are agreed that 
this little girl can best be helped by 
“nature study”; — that is, by be- 
ing taught, through stories, and 
by observation, that grasshoppers, 
beetles, toads, and other such wood- 
land creatures, are harmless, and 
very interesting. 


2. What course should be followed with a 
boy of seven who asks a great many per- 
sonal questions of grown-ups, not only 
when they are relatives and friends, but 
also when they are only acquaintances; 
as for example such questions as these of a 
casual caller, —‘‘How old are you?” 
“Where were you this afternoon before 
you were here?” “Where are you going 
when you go away from here?” etc.? 
The majority of our members 

think that the only thing to do with 

this boy is to check him when he 
asks personal questions, and, later, 
when alone with him, to explain to 
him that he has been rude. Some 
other members think that questions 
which he might not like to answer 

might be mentioned to him in a 

private talk with his mother; that 

he may thus learn that, though he 
may not object to answering such 





questions as he asks, there are others 
that he might not like to have asked 
him. One member thinks that it is 
not strange that children ask just 
the questions cited, for the reason 
that these are exactly the questions 
that grown-ups ask them! 

3. How can a girl of fifteen, who has a great 
sense of responsibility with regard to her 
sister of five, be prevented from nagging 
the child, as she now does in her efforts to 
have the little girl do always what is right 
and proper? 

A number of our members think 
that only by careful supervision on 
the part of her mother can the girl 
of fifteen be prevented from nagging 
the little sister of five for whom she 
feels responsible. Other members 
think that she should be told that 
the mother is the person responsible 
for the little girl; and that she, the 
sister, need not, therefore, have the 
little girl’s conduct so much “‘on her 
mind.”’ One or two members think 
that the help of a girl of fifteen in 
bringing up a younger child is so 
valuable that, even if she should 
“nag” the younger child a bit, her 
efforts to have the little girl do what 
is right and proper should be en- 
couraged. 


4. How can children, whether boys or girls, 
be taught that the free and easy manner 
of conversation and of conduct customary 
among themselves should not be used with 
older persons; in short, how can children 
be taught respect for those older than 
themselves? 


Most of our members, in answer 
to this question, said that they 
wished they knew! One member 
thinks that the presence of grand- 
parents in the home helps more 
than anything else; — the children, 
observing that the father and mo- 
ther treat the grandfather and 








grandmother with especial respect, 
are apt, unconsciously, to treat 
their father and mother in the same 
way. In this, as in so many other 
things, all of the members who ex- 
pressed an opinion at all seem to feel 
that children could learn this very 
important lesson only by example. 

5. What can be done to keep a little boy of 
four, the youngest of a large family, from 
being made too much of a baby? 

All our members think that this 
little boy can be kept from being 
“babied” by being regarded, not as 
the “‘youngest,”’ but as “one of the 
children.” 

6. Should a little girl of eight who prefers the 
society of grown-ups to that of children 
be allowed to follow her preference in this 
matter? 

The great majority of our mem- 
bers think that this little girl should 
not be allowed to follow her prefer- 
ence in this matter. Other members 
think that she should; they feel 
that she will learn a great deal that 
is excellent from being with grown- 
ups, and that one of the chief things 
she will learn will be that she should 
play with other children! 


7. What can be done in the case of a little 
girl of ten who likes to speak of what she 
sees and hears, — and who sees and hears 
a great deal, — to keep her frank, and yet 
to prevent her developing into a gossip? 
All our members think that this 

little girl can be kept frank, and yet 

prevented from developing into a 

gossip, by learning and being made 

to follow the rule: “Speak only to 
say something good.” 


8. What course should be followed with a 
boy of nine who exaggerates, — saying a 
million persons when he means twenty, 
etc.? 
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Most of our members think that 
the habit of exaggerating in a boy 
of nine is not serious, so long as it 
confines itself to saying a million 
persons when twenty are meant. 
They are inclined to think that 
time and experience may be de- 
pended upon gradually to make the 
boy more accurate in his statements, 


9. Should a boy be allowed to play marbles 
for keeps? 

The very large majority of our 
members think that a boy should 
not be allowed to play marbles for 
keeps, for the reason that it encour- 
ages the gambling instinct. A few 
members think that ‘“‘for keeps” 
being merely the rule of the game, 
and a child’s game at that, the boy 
might safely be allowed to play for 
keeps. One member says that 
practically all boys, for hundreds of 
years, have played marbles for 
keeps; and yet very few men are 
gamblers. Therefore, she thinks 
the gambling instinct is not aroused 
by this game. It seems to the Editor 
that this is one of the questions that 
the parents of each boy must answer 
for themselves. 

10. Should a girl of fourteen who wishes to 
keep a journal be encouraged or dis- 
couraged? 

Most of our members think that 
a girl of fourteen should be encour- 
aged to keep a journal. Some of 
these members think that she thus 
learns to express her thoughts well; 
others think that she learns to be 
more careful as to what she does, if 
she is going to write down what she 
does; and others think that it will 
be valuable to her, in later years, 
to read the account of her girl- 
hood thus kept. 
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THE CHILD WHO IS AFRAID OF 
GRASSHOPPERS, BEETLES AND 
TOADS: A SYMPOSIUM 


Question No. 1 of the Home Procress 
Questions for August reads as follows: “What 
can be done to help a little girl of five, who, 
in the country for the first time, is so afraid 
of grasshoppers, beetles, toads, and other 
small inhabitants of the woods and fields, 
that she is unable to be happy, out-of-doors?” 


Te. the child fairy stories about 
the grasshoppers, beetles and toads, 
and get her interested. Then tell 
her something of their habits, teach 
her as much natural history as she 
can understand, and she will become 
interested, and will forget to be 


afraid. Mrs. E. M. P., 
Emporia, Va. 


A little girl who is afraid of toads 
and small insects should have some 
one explain to her in a bright, inter- 
esting way the habits of each small 
insect, and how valuable they are 
to the farmer. But I have known 
people who lived in the country all 
their lives who could never over- 
come their aversion for snails, toads, 


sae Mrs. D. A. McN., 


Vancouver, B.C. 


We have a beautiful mare, not 
much more than a colt, who had not 
been driven on the road much until 
lately, and was very afraid of any- 
thing unusual. Of course, we could 
not talk or reason with her, but if 
anything passed that disturbed her, 
we simply let her stop and take a 
good look at it. Soon she found 
there was nothing to harm her, and 
now pays scarcely any attention to 
what passes. A similar treatment 
with frightened children, I believe, 
would soon give them confidence. 
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It would be well to accompany the 
child for a few days. Show her that 
you are not afraid, and that even 
bees or wasps seldom trouble peo- 
ple, and then only when they think 
they are being wronged. Tell her 
what a good friend the toad is to us, 
in keeping our gardens free of 
worms that otherwise would de- 
stroy the plants. The attitude of 
the child is largely the reflection of 
the attitude of the parent. If we 
older ones love nature, in all its 
manifestations, the children will 
soon learn to love it also. 
Mrs. ArtHurR DEcHMAN, 
Sunnyvale, Cal. 


PLAYING MARBLES FOR 
A SYMPOSIUM 


** KEEPS”’: 


Question No. 9 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for August reads as follows: “Should a 
boy be allowed to play marbles for keeps?” 


WueEn I read this question I could 
not repress a smile, for it is a ques- 
tion which has faced the mother of 
boys, from time immemorial. The- 
oretically, it should not be allowed; 
but I doubt if ever a boy grew to 
manhood without trying it just 
once, anyway. Don’t misunder- 
stand me. I do not mean to insin- 
uate that it is a subject to be taken 
lightly. On the contrary, I think 
mothers and fathers should talk 
very seriously to their sons and 
daughters about the evils of gam- 
bling, and the dreadful results to 
which it often leads. In fact, this is 
a subject about which many of my 
friends think I am a crank, for I 
have refused to join card clubs 
where- inexpensive trophies are 
awarded. But how could I in the 
morning, conscientiously say to my 
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little son, “‘It is wrong to play mar- 
bles for keeps”; and, then, in the 
afternoon, attend a card club where 
they play for prizes? I am not a 
prude, but I believe in consistency 
in all things. 

A Moruer oF A Boy. 


Boys who play marbles are usual- 
ly interested entirely in it as a 
game, and a part of the game is 
keeping the marbles which the win- 
ner has earned. They are not of an 
age to understand gambling, and 
unless enlightened by the parents, 
will go on playing in a clean manly 
way, the same as they would run a 
race, or play games at a Sunday 
School picnic for the prizes offered 
there. It is the honor of winning 
which is uppermost in their minds, 
and not entirely the game. 

A. M. A., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


I don’t know why he should n’t 
keep marbles, just as he keeps a 
prize he wins at school. 

A MEMBER. 


If it is simply a question of skill, 
and the boy plays honestly, there is 
no harm in “playing marbles for 


keeps.” F.L.S 


THE CHILD WHO IS CARELESS OF 
BOOKS: A SYMPOSIUM 


Question No. 8 in the Home Procress 
Questions for July reads as follows: ‘What 
course should be followed with a girl of eleven 
who loves books, in that she likes to read; 
but who is very careless of the books them- 
selves, — leaving them on the grass, placing 
them open, face down, and turning down the 
leaves?” 
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I TH1Nnx the little girl who loves to 
read, but who is careless with books, 
should be taught carefulness by 
some means. I should try depriving 
her of the privilege of reading for a 
definite period. When she is care- 
less, do not allow her to read any, 
for a week. I am sure a few times 
would be all she needs. She is pro- 
bably careless in other things as well. 
Mrs. E. S., 
Winkelman, Ariz. 


It might be a good plan to try the 
girl with an allowance. Any book 
that is damaged, through careless- 
ness, have her make good. Or when 
you see a book left about, make her 
put it away at once, and don’t let her 
have it for a certain length of time. 

Mrs. A. H., 
Prince Rupert, B.C. 


I had a professor once who told 
us to think of our books as people, 
and to treat them as such; to see 
that they were right side up when 
put away, and to handle them care- 
fully as we would something precious. 

Mrs. E. E. TurrentIine, 
Escondido, Cal. 


Our little daughter of nine is very 
careless with her books, which she 
loves very much; and in a few in- 
stances lost and soiled some of her 
best books, — which has proved a 
good lesson to her. 

Mrs. J. O. B., 


Orange, Texas. 


Teach the child that a good book 
is a work of art and that if she cares 
to read, she must take care of the 


book; forbid her having the books 
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to read until such times as she cares 


to take care of them. 
a: 


My own little girl, whom this 
“shoe fits,” on having this question 
read to her, immediately replied, 
“*Get her about half a dozen attrac- 
tive bookmarks!” While the half 
dozen may be unnecessary, yet I 
believe the idea is good. 

A Moruer. 


THE LITTLE GIRL WHO LIKES TO 
TALK: A SYMPOSIUM 


Question No. 7 in the Home Procress 
Questions for August reads as follows: “What 
can be done in the case of a little girl of ten 
who likes to speak of what she sees and hears, 
— and who sees and hears a great deal, — to 
keep her frank, and yet to prevertt her devel- 
oping into a gossip?” 

Ir she sees and hears the proper 
things, the repeating of them would 
not be gossip. Unfortunately or 
otherwise, our children cannot be 
always with us. Whenout from un- 
der their own roof-tree, they see and 
hear many things which are not 
good for them to see and hear, but 
that is a condition over which we 
have no control. The only thing 
parents can do is to counteract any 
bad effect these things may have, 
by pointing out to the child the 
wrong that is in them. Keep the 
little girl frank by all means. En- 
courage her to tell what she sees and 
hears. When it is good, comment 
favorably; and when it is bad, tell 
her so and why, and discourage her 
repeating it. Also let us be careful 
that in our own homes we do not fall 
into the habit of repeating idle tales. 
Mrs. J. B. M., 
Cincinnati, O. 


To encourage frankness and dis- 
courage gossiping is a hard prob- 
lem, and yet one can praise the 
things which she tells of so frankly, 
and which are interesting, and when 
her news tends to be gossip, point 
out the difference, and show her 
wherein it might be harmful to re- 
peat what one hears. She can early 
be taught thus tothinkof others, and 
would n’t this prevent one becoming 
a gossip? For a gossip surely never 
thinks of any one else’s feelings. 

A. M. A., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


I once had a dear teacher who 
always said, ‘‘Children, unless you 
can tell something good about a per- 
son, do not mention his name.”’ As 
a child this impressed me; perhaps 
the girl of ten could be made to 
feel this, too. 

Mrs. M. J. H., 
Augusta, Ky. 


Suggest that she has said enough, 
and be very careful not to let her 
hear you gossip. A child of ten is 
very imitative, and needs a good 
example to follow. 


A MEMBER. 


Show displeasure at hearing un- 
pleasant news of an unkind nature 
from her lips or from any other 


> 
erson’s. 
P A Morue_r. 


By trying to develop the habit of 
repeating only the good, and never 
anything that might injure another, 
and directing her observation to the 


things that count. 
Mrs. W. F. N., 
Colebrook, N.H. 
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**PERSONAL REMARKS”: A 
SYMPOSIUM 

Question No. 2 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for August reads as follows: “‘What 
course should be followed with a boy of 
seven who asks a great many questions of 
grown-ups, not only when they are relatives 
and friends, but also when they are only 
acquaintances; as for example such questions 
as these of a casual caller, — ‘How old are 
you?’ ‘Where were you this afternoon be- 
fore you were here?’ ‘Where are you going 
when you go away from here?’ etc.?” 


I sHoutpD not allow a child to ask 
impertinent questions, even of rela- 
tives and friends. When children 
ask questions for information they 
should be answered as truthfully 
and patiently as possible; if this 
plan is followed, they will not care 
to ask silly, impertinent questions. 
If we wish our children to be a plea- 
sure to every one they meet, they 
must be treated from babyhood up 


as intelligent human beings. I have 
heard parents so many times make 
the remark, “Oh, they are not old 
enough to know!” My experience 
is, to begin training when they are 
born, and expect them to show in- 


telligence from the first. There is 
nothing in the world more interest- 
ing than watching the development 


of a child. Ls. 
Bremerton, Wash. 


When my little girl starts to ask 
personal questions, I stop her im- 
mediately. After my guests are 
gone, she usually asks why I did so; 
then I try to explain how very rude 
—— A Moruer. 

It is never wise to allow young 
children around when their elders 
are entertaining callers; if allowed 
in the room at all, they should be 
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taught to come in, shake hands, an- 
swer any questions and then should 
be excused. This course being ad- 
hered to, there would be no chance 
for the embarrassing questions men- 


tioned. A. M. A., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


What has a child of seven to 
guide him socially but the example 
of his elders? Have you never heard 
a conversation something like this 
addressed to a child: — 

“What is your name, little man?”’ 

“Tell the lady your name, darl- 
ing.” (No hint that the question is 
too personal.) 

*“Let me see, how old are you 
now? How you’ve grown!” (Per- 
sonal remarks, pure and simple.) 

“Tell Mrs. Jones how old you 
are, Richard.” (Mrs. Jones seems 
to have the right to know.) 

“Where are you and mother go- 
ing this lovely afternoon? To the 
park to see the animals? How 
nice!”? (There seems to be nothing 
wrong in asking about people’s do- 
ings.) 

Is that not typical of the style of 
conversation most people use with 
children? 

How, then, is the social little soul 
to know that those same questions 
coming from him, sound inquisitive 
and even impertinent? 

Tell him, if you like, that children 
are not supposed to ask such ques- 
tions of older people; but do not re- 
buke him before others; rather tell 
them that he is but asking what 
others ask him, and trust to their 
understanding. 


Mrs. Wm. B. Hocan, 
Albany, N.Y. 
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ANTAGONIZING THE CHILD 


Question No. 5 in the Home Procress 

Questions for July reads as follows: “What 
course should be followed with a little boy of 
five who is ‘contrary’: — who, being told to 
do one thing, will invariably do its opposite, 
not because he prefers this, but just because 
he is contrary?” The following short article 
gives an excellent suggestion as to what to do 
to avoid “contrariness,” if not to overcome 
it. 
“T mabe a big mistake this morn- 
ing,” said Billy’s mother, as she 
joined a group of other young mo- 
thers who had gathered on a neigh- 
bor’s porch with their sewing. 

“What was the dreadful mis- 
take?” asked one, smiling. 

“‘T made Billy bad for the whole 
day,” was the answer, as Billy’s 
mother seated herself amidst the 
group and, taking out a little suit, 
started on the buttonholes. 

“You made him bad?” asked one 
of the group, in surprise. 

“Yes, I did! I started the day by 
antagonizing him, making him bad, 
and he has gone from bad to worse 
all day. I did n’t know what to do 
with him, and I have felt very 
guilty about it, for I realize it really 
was my fault.” 

‘But, how did you do it? Weare 
anxious to know,” urged several. 

‘“*T had prepared breakfast,” ex- 
plained Billy’s mother. “I had 
been hurrying a good deal, for we 
have such early breakfasts at our 
house, and everything is so rushed. 
Billy was dressed and quite ready 
for breakfast, but while I was put- 
ting the dishes on the table he had 
started to paint a picture in his new 
painting book. When everything 
was ready I called him quickly to 
come to his breakfast. ‘Just wait 
till I finish this boy’s kite, mother,’ 
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he said, abstractedly, going on 
painting. I knew breakfast would 
get cold, so I said decidedly and, I 
am afraid, rather crossly, ‘I can’t 
wait one minute. You must come 
at once!’ Then Billy put on that 
defiant look of his, pressed his lips 
together, — and the battle began. 
He made up his mind he would not 
come until he had finished his paint- 
ing, and I made up my mind that he 
should come at once. We had a 
miserable time of it. It ended in his 
being sent to his room and kept 
there for an hour. Breakfast was 
spoiled, of course, for all of us. I 
had a nervous headache come on, 
and, all together, we had a forlorn 
day. Several hours afterward, when 
Billy was subdued and repentant, 
and I was feeling more calmed 
down, I thought the whole matter 
over quietly, trying to get the lesson 
out of it, as I do out of all my expe- 
riences and mother’s problems, and 
I finally came to the conclusion that 
I was the one at fault.” 

“Billy should have obeyed you,” 
commented one of the group, de- 
cidedly. 

“*Of course he should, but, does a 
child always do as he ought? Does 
a grown person, for that matter, al- 
ways do as he ought? I put the 
question to myself, ‘If I had gone 
about it in a different way, if I had 
tried to look at it from Billy’s point 
of view, if I had been a little more 
patient, a little more tactful, would 
not all the trouble have been avert- 
ed?’ It would have taken him but 
a moment to finish painting the 
boy’s kite—and I have always 
tried to instil into him the habit of 
finishing tasks begun—and he 


pee 
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would have come to the table a 
happy, satisfied little boy. Or, I 
could have made the demand in a 
pleasanter, more tactful way and he 
would have been willing to drop the 
painting and come at once. By my 
manner and my sharp command, I 
unconsciously antagonized Billy in 
the first place, then all the trouble 
ensued,” concluded Billy’s mother. 

““A great many of us make the 
mistake of antagonizing our chil- 
dren, I think,” said one of the other 
mothers, thoughtfully. ‘“‘There is 
so much in the way a demand is 
made of a child, whether it is made 
in a courteous, pleasant way, or 
quickly, shortly, commandingly. A 
child will always answer in the way 
he is addressed, you know. If he 
is spoken to loudly, authoritatively, 
sharply, he will in almost every case 
respond in the same way. We do 
not always realize it, but we do 
often antagonize our children, and 
make overcoming their faults hard- 
er for them, — really put stumbling- 
blocks in their way.” 

“‘And mothers sometimes don’t 
realize that they are sharp and irri- 
table when they are tired out,” said 
another. “You can’t always stop 
to consider the child’s point of view 
when you are hurrying to get 
through some important piece of 
work.” 

“That is true,” said Billy’s mo- 
ther, “but if we try always to re- 
member that love should be ex- 
pressed in all our dealings with our 
children, that government should 
always be by love, never by force or 
strict coercion, I think we shall be 
able to remember better; and, best 
of all, we learn by our mistakes. I 
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don’t think we will have another 
occurrence in our house like the one 
of this morning, and I am going to 
be on the lookout after this not to 
antagonize Billy, or to make obedi- 
ence any harder for him by the way 
in which I put my demands.” 
ANNE GUILBERT Manon. 


A GIFT FOR A LITTLE GIRL 


Question No. 8 in the Home Procress 
Questions for June reads as follows: “How 
can a little girl of nine who is not much inter- 
ested in household matters be led to desire to 
become a good housekeeper?” This little 
article shows one way in which this was done. 
Last Christmas I gave to each of 
half a dozen little girls a set consist- 
ing of apron, cap and sleeves to be 
worn when helping mother with the 
cooking. Some of them wrote me 
polite notes, saying they liked the 
aprons; but I thought no more 
about it until this Christmas was 
approaching. Then one of the mo- 
thers wrote, saying that Florence’s 
apron set had been so useful and 
enjoyable a gift that she wished I 
would send her another. The old 
one was wearing out. For the sake 
of wearing the delightful white 
apron and cap, Florence had taken 
an interest in learning to cook. 
Now she could prepare a number of 
simple dishes by herself. 

I promised to send Florence an- 
other set, and then made inquiries 
of another mother. ‘‘Yes,” she 
said, “Edith had liked her apron, 
and wanted to wear it all the time. 
She had taken an interest in cooking 
at once, and now she could bake a 
good loaf of bread. Edith would be 
very glad to have another apron set 
if it would be no more trouble than 
anything else.” 
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I found that all the girls had 
liked their aprons and caps, and 
used them. It is such a simple and 
inexpensive gift, and gave so much 
pleasure and help, that perhaps 
some other puzzled aunt may like 
to know about it. The outfit is 
made of white nurse’s lawn, which 
comes wide enough to make the 
apron without a seam. The skirt of 
the apron comes to the bottom of 
the dress. There are plain shoulder 
straps, anda bib. The cap may be 
of the plain Puritan design. Chil- 
dren prefer that to the round 
gathered caps. The oversleeves are 
straight pieces, with an elastic at 
wrist and elbow. 

The woman with time to sew will 
make these herself, and each outfit 
will cost less than twenty cents. 
The busy woman can buy them in 
any large department store. Ask 
for girls’ cooking apron outfits and 
tell the age of the girl who is to 
wear it. These cost only thirty-five 
cents, and are all ready to put on. 

ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS. 


‘“*BIG SISTER” 


Question No. 3 in Home Procress 
Questions for August reads as follows: “How 
can a girl of fifteen, who has a great sense of 
responsibility with regard to her sister of five, 
be prevented from nagging the child, as she 
now does in her efforts to have the little girl 
do always what is right and proper?” This 
short article will help mothers of “big sis- 
ters” to exercise authority without nagging 
— or being nagged. 


I wonpDER, does the mother, who 
asks how to prevent a big sister 
““nagging”’ a little one, fully realize 
what it means to have a “great sense 


of responsibility,” with no author- 
ity to back it? 


One can guess, from the children’s 
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ages, that five-year-old is the baby 


‘without much fear of having to give 


up the title to another, — doubtless 
a lovable, loving, but probably a 
wee bit spoiled, baby. 

At fifteen, — 


Black is black, and white is white, 
There are no shades of gray; 

While right is right and wrong is wrong 
Commit the act who may. 


What seems like nagging may be 
but proper correction, if the child 
were obliged to obey, or be punished. 
It is the reiteration of the attempts 
at correction, caused by the child’s 
disregard of its sister’s authority, 
which makes it sound so, probably. 

I once visited where there were 
two children almost the age of 
these, — only the little one was a 
boy. He was a dear little chap usu- 
ally, but could be extremely aggra- 
vating, — especially to his sister 
whom he delighted to plague. She 
dearly loved him, and wanted him 
to be all that was lovable and good, 
her sense of responsibility not per- 
mitting her to overlook his faults as 
completely as did his doting parents. 

In particular, I remember one in- 
cident. The day was so warm that 
the little fellow had been permitted 
to run around the house bare-foot- 
ed. When dinner time came, his 
sister called him to come and be 
dressed, but he refused, and went to 
the table as he was. Scarlet with 
mortification, she coaxed and com- 
manded all to no purpose; — go to 
the table he would, and go he did! I 
expected to hear his parents speak 
to him, and send him from the 
table;,instead they remonstrated 
with his sister for “‘ pestering” him, 
which caused him to take advan- 
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tage of his position, to “show off,” 
until finally he managed to get both 
bare feet upon the table in front of 
him. His sister looked appealingly 
toward her father and mother who 
apparently could see nothing par- 
ticularly shocking in his actions 
(though J felt like spanking him, 
myself), and then she remonstrated 
with him again. She was promptly 
told that, “if she could not stop 
‘picking on’ her brother she must 
leave the table.” Her embarrass- 
ment both to her parents’ rebuke 
and her brother’s actions was piti- 
ful, her dinner turned to gall and 
wormwood. 

Children ought to be taught what 
is right and proper, and it is no 
kindness to the child to omit this 
discipline. An elder sister can be 
the biggest sort of an aid in this 
training, which is such a help when 
one comes to face the world (as we 
all have to do), but not if she is 
handicapped by her parents uphold- 
ing the little one in disregarding her 
corrections. 

It were well to be sure that the 
“‘nagging”’ is wholly unjustified be- 
fore looking for a cure. 

Mrs. Wm. B. Hocan, 
Albany, N.Y. 


HARMFUL HELP 


Question No. 1 in the Home Procress 
Questions for September reads as follows: 
**How can a boy of ten, who is naturally 
bright, in connection with his school work, 
but who cannot concentrate his attention, be 
taught to keep his mind on his lesson when he 
is studying?” The following suggestive arti- 
cle will aid greatly in answering this question. 


“Mary, can’t you do that example 
for brother?” 
The daughter obediently carried 
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out the mother’s request; and 
“brother” hastily copied the exam- 
ple, strapped his books and con- 
tentedly sat down to read a story. 
If he had been called upon, the fol- 
lowing day, to work out the exam- 
ple upon the blackboard, he would 
have been unable to do so, — to say 
nothing of explaining it before the 
class. It was a problem that re- 
quired a little thought, and the boy, 
knowing the sister would come to 
his assistance, made no effort what- 
ever to solve it. 

Such help does more harm than 
good, and that is the reason many 
teachers object to home assistance. 
If this sister, or, better still, the 
mother, had taken a few moments, 
and made the boy reason out the 
example himself, which he could 
easily have done by answering a 
few well-put questions, he would 
have understood it, and the next 
problem would have been easier. 

Never do your children’s school 
work for them, but give as much 
time as you can to helpful sugges- 
tions. In mathematics, it is neces- 
sary that the child does his own 
thinking and reasoning; if each step 
is made clear, this will be an easy 
matter to the pupil. The teacher 
would, no doubt, gladly do this if 
the pupil came to her individually; 
but in a class, it is not possible. 

Any mother can interest herself in 
the child’s daily work as it proceeds 
from grade to grade. Shecan glance 
over the examples, and point out 
errors and she can assist, by sugges- 
tion, in perplexing problems; and 
thus send her child to school with 
a perfect arithmetic paper. 

Emitic HorrMan. 














QUESTIONS FOR OCTOBER, 1913 


( To Members: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. Do mot try to answer Questions that do not come within your knowledge or 
experience. If you bave an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have had 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is not necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by members. Address all communications to the 
Epiror or THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


. How shall a child be taught that when he gives away a thing, it is 

no longer his; and yet, at the same time, how is he to learn that his 

clothes, etc., which his parents give him, are not really his in the sense 
that his toys and goodies are? 

2. How can a child be broken of the habit of talking at the top of his 
voice? ; 

3. At what age should a girl who will be obliged to earn her own living 
as soon as she is grown up, be told this; and how can she be told in 
such wise that she will be interested, and eager to prepare for a 
vocation? 

4. How can a boy of nine who is a “‘book-worm” be led to take an 
interest in active games? 

5. Should children be permitted to borrow and lend books? 

6. What should be done in the case of a little girl of eight who, taking 
her first lessons in physiology, is a bit disturbed by the physiology 
charts, with their pictures of bones, muscles, etc. 

7. How can a boy of ten, who is not a willfully disobedient child, but who 
often “‘forgets to mind,” be taught to remember as often as he now 
forgets? 

8. How can two children, a girl of seven, and a boy of nine, be so told 
that they are going to have a step-mother, that they will be happily 
expectant of that lady’s coming? ; 

9. How can a girl of twelve, who wishes to be first in her lessons at 
school, be sustained in this ambition, and yet kept from worrying too 
much about her lessons? 

. How can patriotism best be taught in the home? 
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Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
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As the Twig is Bent 
Susan Chenery 


Teaching children the difference between 
right and wrong 


How to Tell Stories to 
Children 


Sara Cone Bryant 
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Thousands 
of Children 


have been brought up on 
Franklin Mills 
Entire Wheat Flour # 
since it was first made thirty- 
five years ago. Children like 
bread, muffins, griddle cakes, 
etc., made of this flour because 
of the good wheaty flavor. 

Children need the most 

nourishing food and 

FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR 
furnishes just the elements 
needed to make them strong 
and robust. 
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GREAT STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


ited demand from teachers and parents for really good material of this kind. Much is put 
forth that has no claim other than that its sale will benefit the publisher. Those who control 


l \HE importance of good literature for children can hardly be overstated. There is an unlim- 


the reading of the young should see that the best, most helpful, most interesting stories are 
provided. The expense need not be great. The quality of the stories must be approved by the judg- 


ment of the best judges. 


We have just brought out, at only 12 cents a copy, ten books containing TEN OF THE BEST 
OF THE WORLD’S FAMOUS STORIES, retold by the late MR. WILLIAM T. STEAD, the 


former Editor of the English Review of Reviews. 


Each volume is fully illustrated with charming line drawings, a picture for almost every page. The 
illustrations speak to the child. They tell the story pictoriz ally, that is related in the text. The draw- 
ings allure the child to draw. They are simple and easy to imitate. 

Each story is a “ Classic,” approved by the judgment of generations of critical readers. 


The titles of the volumes are as follows : 


Aladdin and His Lamp, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, 

Stories from Chaucer, 

The Lady of the Lake, 
Travels of Baron Munchausen, 


Gulliver’s Travels in Lilliput, 

Esop’s Fables, 

Hawthorne’s Wonder Tales, 

King Arthur and His Knights, 

Little Snow-White and other 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 


Altractively bound in decorated covers, 12 cents each. Postage 2 cents. 
For supplementary reading in the grades, and for home use, these stories cannot be surpassed. 


The Palmer Company, Publishers 


120 Boylston Street - 


- Boston, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
BRITISH NOVELISTS 


literature of the world, are those of Sir Walter Scott, Charles 
Dickens, William Makepeace Thackeray, and George Eliot. 
Their writings are now classics, and those who take pride in the 
possession of good books are no longer satisfied with anything less 
than perfect editions of the works of these great authors. 

Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Company take great pleasure in 
announcing that they are now prepared to supply the complete writings of these great 
novelists in a form that will appeal to the general reader as more satisfactory than 
anything hitherto attempted. The volumes are uniform in size and style, all hand- 
somely printed on paper of the most excellent quality, and equipped with illustrations 
calculated to add very materially to the reader’s enjoyment. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


In this edition of Scott’s Novels and Poems, the reader lives in the very at- 
mosphere of the writings. There are 300 illustrations, 50 of them the work of the 
foremost British illustrators, and the remainder photographs of the actual scenes. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


The edition of Dickens contains not only the best reproductions of the 
original drawings by Seymour, ‘¢ Phiz,’’ Cruikshank, and the other artists who 
worked with Dickens while he was writing, but also the unrivaled drawings of 
F. O. C. Darley and Sol Eytinge, Jr., which are not to be found in any other 
edition. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


Thackeray’s Works contain all the original drawings by Thackeray himself, 
without which an edition would not be Thackeray at all. In addition there are 
many illustrations by his friends and fellow artists. 


GEORGE ELIOT 


In the edition of George Eliot, there are photographs of real scenes forming 
the backgrounds of her novels, portraits of several of the most interesting characters, 
and drawings by some of the ablest of English illustrators. 


One of the special aims of this series is to make the books light and easy 
to handle. Nothing detracts so much from the reader’s pleasure as a heavy book, 
especially if it be badly printed. Real enjoyment can come only from a book 
of light weight, flexible paper, good print, and perfect presswork. All of these 
desirable features are found in‘the New Library Series of British Novelists. The 
volumes are bound in such a way that they will lie open in the hand. They are 
small enough to be carried readily from place to place, and yet large enough to look 
well on the library shelves. For these reasons the books are ideal for the use of 
people who really enjoy reading the best literature. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
BRITISH NOVELISTS 


The Writings of Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, William Make- 
peace Thackeray and George Eliot, in handsome bindings, uniform in 
size and style, form an excellent library of fiction. 


This bookcase is built especially for the accommodation of the New Library 
Series of British Novelists. It can be supplied in Quartered oak, Early English 
finish, or in Mahogany. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 








SIR WALTER SCOTT 


In the case of an author like Sir 






Walter Scott, the ideal edition requires that 





the beautiful and romantic scenery amid 
which he lived and of which he wrote so 
delightfully shall be adequately presented 







to the reader. 

THE REAL SCENERY. Be- 
fore beginning the preparation of this edition, 
the head of the department having it in 








charge made a visit in person to the scenes 






of the novels and poems, to investigate the 





localities at first hand, and photographs were 






obtained in sufficient quantity to illustrate 





all the volumes. These pictures represent 





the scenes very much as Scott saw them. 






The natural scenery — mountains, woods, 





lakes, rivers, seashore and the like — is 





nearly the same as in Scott’s day. The 





ruins of ancient castles and abbeys were found to correspond very closely with his 
descriptions. The scenes of the stories extend into nearly every county of Scotland 
and through a large part of England and Wales. All of these were thoroughly inves- 
tigated and photographs were made of everything of interest. Due regard was given 
to the artistic quality and beauty of the views as well as to their pictorial value. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. By this method, the publishers are able to bring before 
the reader a series of photographs, handsomely reproduced in photogravure, which 
will not only please the eye and give a satisfactory artistic effect to the volumes, but 
also increase the reader’s knowledge of the country described and add a new charm 













to the delightful work of the author. 

ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. The ideal edition of Scott’s Works should not 
be lacking in adequate portrayals of some of his characters, and this purpose is accom- 
plished in a series of frontispieces by twenty of the foremost British illustrators. There 
will be fifty of these, — one for each volume,— all drawn especially for this edition, 

TYPOGRAPHY. The type is large, clear and plain, — not fancy, — se- 
lected with reference to legibility, and free from imperfections. The paper is of ex- 
cellent quality, and the printing has been done with more than ordinary care. Each 
page is a beautiful piece of typography in itself and harmonious with all the other pages. 

TEXT, INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES. In the late years of his 
life Scott carefully revised the text of his writings and supplied introductions and many 
very interesting notes. All of this material appears in this new edition. Full descriptive 
notes to the illustrations are also included and each volume has an adequate glossary. 
The poems have a valuable biographical and critical introduction by Horace E. Scudder. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN’ COMPANY 


THE RiversIDE PREss CampsrIDGE, Mass. 
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GEORGE ELIOT 


The underlying principle of this 
edition is that the reader’ s enjoyment will 
be increased a hundred-fold if he knows the 
author intimately. The edition, therefore, 
is fully equipped with the material neces- 
sary to such an acquaintance, viz.: 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
GEORGE ELIOT COUNTRY. All 
of the author’s earlier books were based 
to a large extent upon real scenes and 
characters — but the facts have not been 
generally known. By sending a special re- 
presentative to visit these scenes and make 
personal investigations, a large amount of 
new and interesting information has been 
obtained, resulting in a collection of pho- 

tographs of the scenes that were in the author’s mind when she wrote these novels. 
It was learned that many of the characters were taken from life, and portraits of 
many of these persons were obtained. The reader of these volumes will find it very 
pleasant to see, as he reads, the very scenes which the author is describing, and to 
look upon the faces of the people whom she recalled to memory as she wrote. 

PORTRAITS, ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, ETC. The edition con- 
tains the best collection of portraits of George Eliot ever brought together, some 
of which have never been published heretofore. There are also two interesting 
portraits of Mr. Lewes, and artistic photographs of the birthplace of George Eliot, 
Griff House, where she spent her girlhood, the various schools which she attended, 
and the different homes of her later life. In the volumes where the author does not 
write of real scenes the illustrations are by distinguished English artists, including 
Mr. Charles E. Brock, Mr. Fred Pegram, Mr. H. M. Paget, Mr. A. S. Hartrick, 
and Mr. Ambrose Dudley. The superb work of these artists, showing the correct 
backgrounds and costumes, and the genuine English atmosphere, has never been 
equaled in any other publication of the kind. 

SPECIAL FEATURES. Introductions have been prepared for all the 
different novels, and Mr. Cross’s great biography, made up very largely from the 
author’s own journals and letters, is included. One entire volume is devoted to 
new material. 

This edition is in every respect the most complete, the best edited, and the 
best illustrated edition of George Eliot’s writings ever published, and the only one 


that can be fairly said to add materially to the reader’s enjoyment of the novels. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Tue RiversipE Press CamprRIDGE, Mass. 
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HENRY DAVID THOREAU 


When Thoreau died in 1862, he 
was but little known beyond a small circle 
of friends and admirers and only two vol- 
umes of his writings had been published. 


Since then his fame has steadily grown and 


he is now recognized both in this country 
and abroad as among the world’s greatest 
writers. In his own field, that of the ob- 
servation of nature, he has never been sur- 
passed. «* He watched her,’’ Lowell said, 
«* like a detective who is to go upon the 
stand, and as we read him, it seems as if 
all out-of-doors had kept a diary and be- 
come its own Montaigne.’’ ‘* His dis- 
tinction among observers,’’ wrote George 
William Curtis, «« is that while he had the 
eye of a naturalist, he had the mind of a 
poet. There is no such comprehensive ob- 
servation as his recorded in literature, united with a style so racy, so incisive and 


so pictorial.’’ 


THE JOURNAL 


Early in life Thoreau began the practice of keeping a Journal as a daily rec- 
ord of his observations, and he continued it until within a few months of his death. 
This Journal is in effect the man himself, for all that he thought and felt went into 
the making of it. Any one who enjoys the study of nature or wishes to know the 
true character of this original genius and his opinion of contemporary men and events 


will find the Journal of absorbing interest. 


THE WALDEN EDITION 


The issue of Thoreau’s Journal was made the occasion of an entirely new 
edition of his complete Writings, including all the material previously published. 
Lovers of Nature and of books on that subject will find in this edition a possession to 
be highly prized, for it is the record of the life-work of one whose observations of 
the phenomena of Nature were most thorough and untiring, and whose descriptions 
are among the best in literature. The edition is illustrated with photographs from 
Nature by Mr. Herbert W. Gleason, who is not only gifted with remarkable taste 
and skill in the use of the camera, but is himself an ardent lover of Nature. He has 
made a careful study of Thoreau’s writings, and has exp!ored with equal thoroughness 
the woods and fields about Concord, visiting the localities mentioned in the Journal. 
It will be apparent, therefore, that these pictures are in the fullest sense é//ustrations 
of the text which they accompany. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
THE RiversipE Press CamBripGE, Mass. 
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BRET HARTE 


One of the most popular publications in the entire list of Standard Library 

sets is the edition of Bret Harte’s Complete Writings. There is a reason for this 
great popularity and for the steady growth 

in the public recognition of Bret Harte 

and his work. It lies in the fact that the 

stories, though works of fiction, are really 

true. The graphic descriptions of life in 

the far West in the period immediately 

following the discovery of gold in Cali- 

fornia are universally acknowledged to be 

historically correct. But there is a deeper 

truth than this in the writings of Bret 

Harte, for he has seen men and women as 

they really are. There is scarcely a story 

which does not reveal something good in 

the roughest character. These tales cannot 

be read without learning that a high sense 
of duty, love for one’s neighbor, the spirit © 

of self-sacrifice, and loftiness of purpose 

=—— may all be found in the moral and spiritual 

composition of the men and women whom the world would class among the worst 

of mankind. 

The reader of Bret Harte, therefore, finds a certain uplift in connection with 
the entertainment which he derives from these fascinating stories; for they are 
both entertaining and fascinating. Probably no other author in our literature has 
ever surpassed Bret Harte in the art of telling a short story. Take any volume at 
random for half an hour, and the time will be spent pleasantly and profitably. Ir is 
because readers are coming more and more every year to realize this peculiarity of 
Harte’s work that his writings are more and more in demand. 

The Standard Library Edition offers these writings in a superb form. The 
nature of the stories is such as to afford an unusually attractive opportunity to the 
illustrator, and the publishers have taken advantage of this fact to provide a series 
of one hundred and twenty-two engravings, representing the best work of some of 
the best known artists in America. At the head of the list stands Mr. Frederic 
Remington, whose great success as a delineator of Western scenes and incidents has 
given him a world-wide fame. Twenty-eight other artists, among them Mr. Eric 
Pape, Mr. William L. Taylor, Mr. Frederick Dielman, and Mrs. Alice Barber 
Stephens, have contributed to the artistic features of the edition. Write for prospec- 


tus and sample pages of the text. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Tue Riversipe Press CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Subscriptions To All Magazines 


WE will accept your order for any periodicals published anywhere on the earth, whether 
new or renewal subscriptions, and give you 


Lowest Prices and Responsible Service 


‘TO send us your order will save you the trouble of writing many letters and checks; it will 
save you time; it will save postage; it will make our Company responsible. 


WE receive many large orders for periodicals from Colleges, Normal Schools, Superin- 
tendents, Principals, Libraries and private individuals, in various parts of the country. 


Try us! and prove that we can give you good service. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street =: =: t=! BOSTON, MASS. 


A limited number of copies of 
VOLUME II (SEPTEMBER, 1912, TO AUGUST, 1913) 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


have been bound in an attractive brown buckram, with leather label. These 
twelve numbers are fully illustrated and contain about one hundred articles, 
besides editorials, poems, hook reviews, correspondence and the Course of In- 
struction. An index is furnished with each copy, making the volume a valuable 
reference book on a wide variety of subjects pertaining to the care and training 
of children and the improvement of the home. 

Bound volumes of Home Progress may be obtained for $3.00 each postpaid, 
or they will be exchanged for the twelve numbers unbound and 75¢ additional, 
provided that the numbers returned are in good condition. 


Home Progress 
The Riverside Press Cambridge, Mass. 
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To Readers of The Children’s Hour 


Houghton Mifflin Company announce the publication of 


A GUIDE to GOOD READING 


A key to the world’s best literature 
based on the Children’s Hour 


This volume contains a carefully selected list of nearly one thousand of the best books in all 
branches of literature and is a guide that will serve every member of the family, from the parents 
down to the youngest child. The Children’s Hour inculcates a taste for the best literature. The 
Guide to Good Reading extends that taste by pointing out in a definite and practical way what 
books to read. It tells how to use the Children’s Hour so as to get the fullest possible benefit 
and how to continue reading along the lines that have proved of the most interest. 


How to use the Children’s Hour 


The first part of the Guide is devoted to suggestions as to the best methods of using the 
Children’s Hour in the home. It includes an INTRODUCTION and two important articles 
entitled “THE SELECTION OF STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” by Ziizabeth 
McCracken, and “HOW TO GET THE MOST GOOD FROM THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 
by Eva March Tappan. 

The Guide 


The second section is arranged to correspond with the volumes of the Children’s Hour. The 
pages are divided into three columns, the first giving the selections of the Children’s Hour, the sec- 
ond the books from which these selections were taken, and the third, lists of the best books on 
the same or closely related subjects. By this unique arrangement readers of the Children’s Hour 
can readily find not only the books from which their favorite selections are taken, but also lists 
of other good books of the same kind. In order to further extend the scope of the Guide there 
are given SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING on a wide variety of subjects, as well 
bs special lists on such topics as SPORTS AND PASTIMES, SONGS SET TO MUSIC, and 
BOOKS FOR PARENTS. 








Noteworthy Characters and Events 
and 


The Authors of the Children’s Hour 


The Guide also contains sketches of the important historical characters and incidents referred 
fin the Children’s Hour and of the 245 authors whose writings are represented. As an aid to 
ther study, standard works of biography and history are referred to wherever possible, thus 
laking this section of the Guide a valuable introduction to the world’s history and literature. 












“A Guide to Good Reading” is a large, handsomely printed and attractively bound volume 
ith beautiful illustrations by Emil Pollak-Ottendorff. 









Guide to Good Reading, price $2.00 MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


fembership in the HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY: 


» Enclosed find $4.00 for 1 Guide to Good Reading and member- 

|| Home Progress Society, “ $3.00 | fartothe Home Progress Magasine Enter the subscription and 
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DO YOU KNOW 


What fur-bearing ani- 
mal has increased in 
numbers in spite of 
all efforts to ex- 

» terminate him? 


In what sort 
of a place a fox 
prefers to make 


his burrow? 


Whether the moisture 
of an animal's nose 
has anything to do 
with his keen- 


ness of scent? 


In what wea- 
ther dogs find it 
most difficult to 


follow a trail ? 
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